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A QuARTERLY REVIEW oF PHILOSOPHY 


XXI JULY, 1947 Numser 3 


METAPHYSICS OF MAN’S NATURE AND PEACE 


F’ we were to take the frequency and totality of war as a 
measure of the irrationality of an age then with two total 
and world wars to our discredit in our own generation we would 
rank very low on a scale measuring an over-all reasoned out- 
look on human life and its purpose. And we are by many 
assured that the end is not yet. Curiously enough at the same- 
time, our contemporary period has seen the most remarkable 
advances in science, in the whole history of that discipline. 


But the power scientific knowledge engenders is obviously in- 


different to the uses to which it may be put. How can an age 
so advanced scientifically be so generally retarded, so irrational, 
as seemingly to be rushing madly to its own destruction? Part 
of the answer lies, I think, in the difference between science 
and wisdom or ultimate philosophy. The former cannot sub- 
stitute for the lack of the latter. Science by its very nature 
confines itself to a section or an aspect of reality whose 
existence it takes for granted. Nor is it strictly the business 
of the scientist to bring his part of reality into relation with 
the whole. Indeed if he is to deepen his scientific penetration, 
he must actually narrow his chosen field even more minutely. 
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He advances in concentration and penetration by fragmenta- 
tion. But unfortunately there follows an inevitable progressive 
disappearance of certain aspects of the meaning of the part in 
its detachment from the whole. That fragmentation has ad- 
vanced very far today as the price paid for our phenomenal 
scientific success. Hence by that very fact no age ever more 
desperately needed that total view of reality, which wisdom or 
ultimate philosophy alone can provide, than does our own. Yet 
no age in the history of philosophy was ever more bereft. 

After well over five hundred years of neglect, and finally 
widespread rejection, of a truly ultimate philosophy which 
alone can provide the needed total view of reality, mankind is 
now experiencing the full evil consequence of such ignorance. 
Valuable as they may be no sum of the scientific reports, which 
have almost exclusively engaged the attention of the contempor- 
ary mind, can ever take the place of the philosopher’s, or more 
exactly, the metaphysician’s report of reality taken as a whole. 
It is important to keep clearly in mind the inherent difference 
between the scientific and the metaphysical report. The scientist, 
by the nature of his profession, always brings his intellect to 
bear on a selected section or aspect of reality originally reported 
by his various senses. The metaphysician ex professo abstracts 
immediately the proper object of the intellect itself, namely real 
being of things simply as existing. Since everything with any 
reality must first have existence in itself before it can exist in 
any particular way in which the scientist may find interest the 
metaphysician by the very nature of his approach necessarily 
considers reality as a whole and in its most fundamental char- 
acter, as distinguished from the scientist who concentrates on 
a part of reality whose ultimate existence he assumes. 

Now the metaphysician, concentrating on reality simply as 
existing, cannot take existence of real things for granted, as 
does the scientist. The very first consequence of the metaphysi- 
cian’s concentration on the existences of things of his imediate 
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experience, the concrete universe around him, is to realize that 
their changing character makes it impossible for them to have 
the reason for their existences in themselves. Change, meta- 
physically considered, that is from the standpoint of the 
existence simply of the changing things, necessarily involves a 
transition from what the changing thing is to what it can be, that 
is, from a principle of potency within the being limiting its 
existence to a principle of actuality or existence as such. Thus 
the composite character of these contrary principles of potency 
and act found in every being of our experience, since all of them 
are of changing nature, lead us necessarily to find a reason for 
_the composition within themselves of contrary principles, and 
a reason, therefore, for their very existence, in a being outside 
themselves. Ultimately their reason for existence must be in a 
being in whom there is no change, no composition of principles 
of potency or limit with a principle of existence or actuality, 
that is, an unchanging being with unlimited existence, a simple 
self-existing being as the uncaused cause of the whole being or 
substance of all the beings of our experience—in a word to 
God, Creator of the universe. As their Creator, further, these 
beings must find in Him the ultimate purpose for their existence. 
Since that purpose cannot be to complete the perfect it must 
be to reflect that perfection in varying degrees. 

It is important to emphasize here that only the metaphysician 
can arrive at the existence of God as Creator, First Efficient 
and Ultimate Final Cause of the universe. It must just as 
clearly be kept in mind that a thorough knowledge of anything 
must include a knowledge of its primary source and ultimate 
purpose. By the very nature of the scientific inquiry as such, 
as we have seen, no science can provide arguments for God’s 
existence while it keeps properly to its field. Science as 
such doesnot inquire into the primary source and purpose of the 
existence of its data or of the universe generally. It quite 
properly concerns itself with the immediate explanation of its 
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particular subject and the laws of its development. It is just 
here incidentally that frequently from the habit of assuming the 
existence of his data the scientist often pass consciously or un- 
consciously to the unwarranted position that such data, and 
ultimately the universe as a whole, is self-explanatory, that is, 
has the source of its existence in itself; that an infinite trans- 
cendent cause is therefore unnecessary. This used to be called 
atheism but since it became disreputable under that name the 
exponents now call themselves naturalists. Then, of all things, 
they call those who believe in a God as Creator and Final Cause 
of the universe by the amazing name of supernaturalists. Here 
may be found the source of some of the antagonism of certain 
scientists to religion as the worship of the Universe’s Creator,— 
an antagonism which need never have arisen had such scientists 
not made an unwarranted assumption of the self-existence of 
their data. 

This distinction between the field of the sciences and that of 
metaphysics as ultimate philosophy is a very ancient one, begin- 
ning in Greek thought at least six centuries before our Christian 
era and having its first clear professional statement in the 
metaphysics of Aristotle in the 4th century B.C. Aristotle was 
also the father of many sciences both natural and social. In 
addition, he had to write a metaphysics to get an understanding 
of the reality as a whole which he had divided into parts for 
the various sciences which he also fathered. This distinction 
dominated human thinking thereafter having its most perfect 
exemplification in the metaphysical system of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century of our era, where it provided 
the proper principle of integration for all the sciences as a 
scientia rectrix and at the same time a link between the sciences _ 
and the revealed view of the nature and purpose of the universe 
and man’s natural and supernatural status therein which 
theology traditionally supplied. 

The succeeding centuries after St. Thomas, saw the nomi- 
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nalism of William of Occam in the 14th century with its 
- denial that the intellect has a proper object of its own on which 
a metaphysics could be built and continued with similar denials 
in Cartesianism, in the English empiricism of John Locke and 
- David Hume, in Kantian conceptualism, in French positivism, 
in American pragmatism of our own times. All this meant 
the progressive rejection of any truly metaphysical approach to 
reality, a rejection such as is prevalent in so much of our present 
day thinking. Couple this odiwm metaphysicum with a parallel 
progressive rejection of the revealed knowledge of theology since 
the sixteenth century and we have an odiwm theologicum that 
leaves the contemporary mind, for the most part, nothing other 
than the admittedly incomplete reports of the various sciences. 
That is the intellectual crisis which a vast portion of the so- 
called civilized world faces in this historic moment. The 
"sciences multiply on every hand but they are without the rational 
frame of reference which a sound metaphysics or over-all 
science of being simply as existing alone can supply upon a 
natural level and which a revealed theology can supply upon'a— 
supernatural level. Thus our modern universities, bereft of their 
traditional scientia rectrix as a principle of integration for the 
sciences and a link for the sciences with theology, are really not 
universities but pluriversities, towers of Babel, where each 
science becomes more isolated from the others in a mutual lack 
of a natural common denominator. 

In such a chaotic scene, all too hastily analyzed, we must 
consider the problem of the nature of man which we are so 
properly reminded is the problem of peace. If peace, as St. 
Augustine observes, is the tranquillity of order, it is obviously 
impossible to secure any order until we have a clear and 
relatively complete conception of the nature of that which we 
seek to order. Nowhere is the incompleteness of science so 
freighted with serious practical consequences than in the science 
of man. Nowhere is it more necessary to apply the general 
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principles of a science of being simply as existing, that is a 
metaphysics, than when man himself is the subject. As God is 
not sensed His existence and nature are known naturally only 
through a metaphysics which has existence itself as directly 
cognized by the intellect as its object. So likewise there is so 
much of the nature of man that cannot be known by anything ~ 
that can be sensed that a metaphysics of man is absolutely 
paramount, not only to complement any scientific investigation 
of man, but also as a foundation for intelligent interpretation 
of the scientific facts themselves. | 
I can select only a few outstanding aspects of man’s nature to 
illustrate the thesis I have just announced. The sciences of 
man properly emphasize man’s physical continuity with the 
animal kindom below him. But man wears his animality with 
a difference. He alone of the animals is personal, with a 
spiritual principle at the core of his personality. Hence he 
alone of the animals is free and by corollary evidently possessed 
of a future existence. Being free he alone is a moral animal 
with all that such a qualification implies. None of these aspects 
of him can be clearly established by any of the sciences about 
him. They are profound truths yielded primarily and definitely 
by the metaphysical approach. As realities of man’s nature they 
are needed by the scientists as the basis of an intelligent under- 
standing of the ever-increasing mass of scientific data on man. 
Let us briefly review this metaphysical report on the important 
points I have listed. The most striking aspect of man in nature 
is the very evident essential unity within himself despite the 
equally obvious disparate character of the bodily and spiritual 
principles of which he is composed. Indeed, at every moment 
normal man is conscious of the unity of his body and soul despite 
their evident differences. It is not the eye that sees, or the ear 
that hears, or the intellect that thinks, or the stomach that eats, — 
but I see, I hear, I think, I digest food. Now the underlying 
substantial ego is not, by its very nature, the subject of any 
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science. It is the proper concern of a metaphysics of man 
which insists that in any case actions without an actor are 
absolutely impossible in the natural course of events. Further, 
no theory of man which neglects either his evident unity 
or at the same time the equally evident contrary character of 
his body and soul will explain the evidence. 

Long ago Plato declared individual man to be a spiritual 
soul and a momentary expression of the universal idea Man, 
condemned by sin to inhabit a body with which it was therefore 
only accidentally related. This preserved in some degree man’s 
spiritual nature and at least his immortality in the type but 
destroyed entirely his most evident unity. Aristotle in making 
man’s soul the active principle or form of which the body was 
the matter or potential principle was simply applying his 
hylomorphism of material substances to man. Soul and body 
were each incomplete substantial principles entirely interdepend- 
ent on each other for substantial existence and neither capable 
of existing without the other. But this gave no account of the 
spiritual activities of man’s soul and so was a denial of the sur- 
vival of the soul after separation from the body. Confronted 
with the non-material character of man’s rational activities 
Aristotle attributed them to a separate intellect which acci- 
denally inhabited the human composite but departed after the 
separation of its two principles. 

Possessed of the revealed truth of the survival, not only of the 
spiritual soul of man but also the resurrection of his body and 
its reunion with the soul after death St. Thomas saw that the 
Aristotelian solution was evidently unacceptable without funda- 
mental changes. Using the general outline of the matter-form 
doctrine of the Stagirite as applied to man Aquinas made the 
proper qualifications in it to fit the evident facts of individual 
unity, spirituality and immortality. Metaphysically man’s 
rational activities were just as much a part of his unitary human 
nature as any other activities. They demanded a substantial 
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source for their explanation. Metaphysically at least actions 
without an actor are unthinkable. Boldly then he saw the rational 
necessity of granting that the human soul was itself a complete 
substance which was, further, non-material or spiritual in its 
nature in view of its non-material activities. Thus did Aquinas 
free his mind from the traditional but false tendency of think- 


ing of substances as necessarily material. Actually Aristotle 
himself admitted separted intelligent forms above man which. 


were certainly substances. St. Thomas knew of angelic sub- 
stances that were spiritual forms only. Man very evidently was 
like them in certain respects both as regards the substantial 
and the spiritual nature of his active principle or form, his 
soul. But he was not, therefore, as Plato maintained, a spiritual 
soul accidentally inhabiting a body. His soul was by nature a 
lower grade of substantial and spiritual form than that of the 
angels because it was by nature destined to actualize a body 
and to confer on the body it actualized its own substantiality ; 
to coact with the body in some of the activities of the com- 
posite and to use the bodily activities as an instrument in its 
higher rational activities. In such a solution both the ever 
insistent unity of the human composite and its spiritual nature 
and therefore its immortality were given rational explanation. 
Here as in so many other instances the mediaeval philosopher 
found that the truths he knew from revelation actually compelled 
him as a philosopher to think more accurately in accord with 
evident reality, to see the fuller significance of his own meta- 
physical principles, and to drive them to their full logical 
conclusions. The consequence was a far more satisfactory 
explanation of undoubted and generally accepted fundamental 
facts of experience about man’s nature. It is interesting to 
note that Aristotle had all the principles necessary in his 
metaphysical system to explain man’s higher status above the 
lower animals as well as his continuity with them. But he 


never brought them together into a rational coherent meta 
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physics of man. It was of the genius of St. Thomas that he 
realized the possibilities of the metaphysical thought of the 
Stagirite, whom he was wont to call The Philosopher, and he 
gave that thought adequate expression. © 

‘Closely connected with the ultimate nature of man is the 
immediate implication his essential unity or undividedness, 
namely, the separation or distinction of each human being from 
all other human beings, despite the common specific humanity 
each expressed in his own peculiar way. This gives rise to the 
problem of human personality in its most complete form. 
Aristotle insisted that the individual alone was real in opposition 
to Plato’s ideal type. But he was without any true appreciation 
of the superiority of human individual as spiritual over the 
lower orders with which man was also undoubtedly allied in 
the hierarcky of being. The Stagirite considered the human 
individual to exist ultimately for the species only, just as do 
individuals of the lower orders. Man was not understood in 
any sense as an end in himself, a personal individual. Applying ~ 
his general metaphysical principle of potency limiting act to 
the human species, Aristotle made matter perfected by definite 
quantity, that is, quantified body as such, the limiting individu- 
alizing principle for the human as for other material substances. 
Thus was it possible to confine human nature to the limited 
expression of it in the individual. Hence there could be many 
human individuals*in the same human species pretty much as 
there could be many individual horses in the same ,equine 
species. In each case the individual was undoubtedly the true 
ultimate reality but in each case the individual’s purpose of 
existence was entirely for the good of the species. 

Here of course the high value of the human individual in 
Christian thought compelled St. Thomas to engage in much 
more profound reasoning which was at the same time in much 
better accord with elementary experience of undoubted validity. 
It is true that matter or body as the potential limiting principle 
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in the human composite, as perfected by determinate dimensions 
of quantity (materia quantitate signata), was the principle or 
source of individuation, the reason why specific humanity was 
realized in many distinct individual human beings. But the 
principle or source of individuation was by no means the source 
of the gradation of the human individual in the hierarchy of 
being, or in other words the source of the dignity of the human 
being, the reason for his end in himselfness, his swz gurts personal 
character that placed him above the purely material substance 
as a spiritual-material substance, a little less than the angel. 
That dignity came from his spiritual soul which informed or 
actualized his human body conferring substantiality on it and 
giving the composite its truly personal nature. Matter with 
quantity might individuate form but matter was for form and 
the composite took on the degree of existence which the human 
form itself possessed. Though not of the high rank of pure spirit 
his rank as embodied spirit made each human person neverthe- 
less a true end in himself. This is something every grouping of 
human beings, from the family up to the state, seeking orderly 
relations among themselves can never forget save at its peril. 
The need of each human person for the aid of other persons 
in his own individual development as basis for the perfectly 
natural character of his membership in the various human 
groupings provides ample basis for the solidarity of the human 
race and government for the common good. But it lessens in no 
way the demand for constant recognition of the ultimate 
reality of the individual human being who is swt juris because 
he is possessed of the high dignity of person. No ordering of 
either necessity or expediency can set aside that prime reality 
and claim to be dealing with something other than an illusion. 

One other feature of man’s personal nature, discoverable with 
certainty only through the metaphysical report, and one that is 
at the very core of his personality, is his freedom. This is his 
power to choose or not choose an end, to choose between means 
to attain an elected end. This is a necessary consequence of bis 
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spiritual nature, his power of intellection. With all nature man 
possesses an innate dynamic tendency, or desire, an appetite so 
called, to complete the potentialites belonging to his nature. 
But differing from all lower orders in possessing an intellect 
man can transcend all present time and place and thus conceive 
many ends and many means to attain them. It is of the nature 
of his rational appetite, which follows rational knowledge, that 
it may of itself endow other than its true ultimate end with the 
character of this latter and choose such apparent ultimate goods. 
In a word an appetite cojoined to an intellect is self-determining. 
It is free. Such freedom becomes an additional emphasis upon 
man’s for-him-selfness, his sue jwris personal character. Here 
again within the tradition of the: philosophia perennis the 
Thomistic understanding of freedom, under the influence of 
Christian truth. deepend and generally clarified the concept. 
The Aristotelian doctrine of «Aev$pia, electio, choice, in the light 
of intellectual direction was an arbitriwm, but hardly the 
liberum arbitrium of the mediaeval thinkers. The word liberty 
or freedom was not used by Aristotle. The choice was applied 
primarily to social or political affairs, indicating someone inde- 
pendent of others in these regards, one not a slave or under 
physical coertion. For the Christian metaphysician freedom, 
while beginning with this electio or arbitriwm, went beyond it 
in view of the light revelation provided on the mystery of free- 
dom. The act of choosing or willing and the execution of what 
is willed, its efficacy, must be distinguished. “ For to will is 
present with me; but to accomplish that which is good I find not. 
For the good which I will I do not; but the evil which I will 
not, that I do,” exclaims St. Paul. Will and power may be 
distinct. In man’s original supernatural state of innocence his 
will was free from servitude to sin. It was not only free but 
possessed of efficacious power. Its freedom was the efficacious 
freedom to choose the good, the only proper object of any 
appetite. The free will gave up this efficacious power by sinning, 

‘that is, by choosing what was not for its good. It lost the super- 
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natural state of the person. But the will did not give up its 
freedom which can be destroyed only by destroying the person 
himself. The will in thus abdicating its power to do the good 
did diminish its freedom. Having done evil the will still 
remains free to will the good but not to do it. All diminution of 
power of will is diminution of freedom. Restoration of the 
supernatural state in grace is a restoring of the lost power and 
so a restoring of the free -will’s efficacy not only to will the good 
but do it. The power to choose evil is not of the essence of 
liberty as such but of a limited defective freedom. Infallibly 
choosing the good is therefore the perfection of freedom. The 
making of the loss of power to do good equivalent to the loss of 
freedom itself was the very core of the errors of Luther, Calvin, 
and other sixteenth century reformers. The result has been the 
widespread modern abdication of free will so evident on the part 
of the masses in recent and contemporary totalitarian states. 
This brings us to the final aspect of man’s nature, namely, 
his moral character which results from the freedom of his 
person. Man alone is a moral animal. He alone is dominated 
by an intellect which in declaring certain acts as good and to 
be freely willed or evil and to be avoided is given the name of 
conscience. There is no rational explanation of this sense of 
compulsion of conscience with its states of elation and satis- 
faction or of guilt and remorse as the case may be, than that an 
ultimately transcendent, supremely intelligent, Lawgiver has 
placed man’s practical judgments under His Law, or in other 
words His direction of all things to their ultimate end. Only 
persons are free to accept or reject such direction in certain 
of their acts. Hence such acts alone have the character of good- 
ness or badness attached to them. No scientific report can 
explain such characterization. That there is a transcendent 
director of the actions of all beings of our experience to their 
ultimate end and therefore an eternal law for them is ultimately 
understood only when we consider the beings themselves meta- 
physically. Thus viewed, as we have already pointed out, 
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they are seen to have neither the source nor the ultimate purpose 
of their existence in themselves. Man, like the rest of the 
universe, must therefore find the reason for his existence in a 
self-existing Being who by that very fact gives existence itself, 
that is creates man. But actions as the complement of existence 
must have the same ultimate source. Now since action without 
direction is impossible the Creator of man must necessarily be 
the Director of man’s actions, his Lawgiver whose law is the 
measure of the morality of the creature’s action. 

The introspection of the scientist may well report man’s 
awareness of the fact of his freedom but for an ultimate ex- 
planation of the fact we must go beyond immediate experience. 
Our intellect must consider him in his existential nature and his 
place as a person in the hierarchy of being. Only thus does 
his freedom and his moral character become explicable. Hence 
_ the widespread loss of the real understanding of man’s ultimate 
nature in our present crisis is the consequence of the decline, and 
finally the rejection, of metaphysics generally and the applica- 
tion of its principles to the problem of man in particular, in the 
centuries preceding our own. Pari passu has proceeded the 
progressive rejection also of revealed ultimate truths of man’s 
nature, an inestimable loss for truth itself and a loss for the 
traditional influence revelation possesses to arouse the meta- 
physician to the more profound understanding of man than that 
of which unaided human reason is generally capable. Today our 
essential irrationalism has caught up with us in the unspeak- 

able things which man has done to an unknown man in our 
so-called civilized generation, with its horrible concentration 
camps and torture chambers, its millions of brutally uprooted, 
homeless, displaced persons, herded like the animals they are 
considered to be, into centers little better than the enemy camps 
from which so many of them have so lately escaped. It is not. 
a pretty picture. But there is no lack of scientific progress, even 
in the science of mass human extermination. 

The scientists themselves saw the compelling need for the 
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unity of their sciences. Hence, before World War II put an end 
to everything other than the business of large scale human 
slaughter they held international congresses for the unity of the 
sciences. Somehow the metaphysican must show the scientific 
world that in the metaphysical approach lies the only possibility 
for that very unified report of reality on the level of natural 
reasoning which the scientists realize they need so desperately if 
the isolated sciences are not to destroy all mankind. Not less 
insistently must the metaphysican make his own discipline 
understood as the link between science and the revealed truth 
_ which theology holds for man’s understanding of his true nature 
and ultimate destiny. Nothing less than the restoration of the 
fulness of the truth about himself can save man from self-de- 
struction. All three disciplines constitute the very core of our 
Western culture, uniting pre-Christian Greek thought with 
Christian thinking and providing for a sane incorporation of new 
knowledge in the whole body of truth, by every word of which 
alone men can live together as men. The all too frequent anarchic 
total separation of modern and contemporary science from phi- 
losophy and religion and even the scientific denial that the 
latter disciplines have anything certain to contribute to a true 
understanding of reality have had particularly tragic consequence 
in the field of human relations, as witness the chaos of two world 
wars in a single generation. In such a contingency the meta- 
physician’s responsibility is the very heavy and serious one of 
restoring his discipline to its rightful role of screntia rectrix, of 
providing a rational frame of reference for the sciences and © 
thus giving the link they need with revealed truth. Nothing 
less than an ordered mind can achieve an ordered society. 
Nothing less than the fotal of truth concerning man’s nature is — 
enough to provide us with the knowledge we need for attaining 
that tranquility of order in human society which is its peace. 
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MOLINA AND BANEZ AS INTERPRETERS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


POINT is sometimes overlooked by students of the cele- 

brated controversy between Battez and Molina towards 
the close of the sixteenth century on the reconciliation of human 
freedom with the divine causality. In the partizan struggle 
that set in between the supporters of these two protagonists—a 
struggle that has lasted down to the present day—the issue is 
often characterized as a struggle between Thomism and the 
particular form of anti-Thomism known as Molinism. Baiiez is 
the champion of Thomism, while Molina rallies to his side forces 
that are opposed to Thomism. A clear-cut opposition like this, 
however, does not do justice to the fact that not only Bamfez 
but also Molina spent his scholastic life as a student and inter-- 
preter of St. Thomas Aquinas. ‘The question then arises: was 
the struggle between these two men a contest between an out- 
sider, a philosophical and theological alien, and the upholder 
of the teaching of St. Thomas; or rather was it.a contest within 
the Thomistic family itself ? 

It is a well-known fact that Dominic Bafiez (1528-1604) was 
what may be called a professional student and interpreter of 
St. Thomas. A glance at his principal writings will confirm 
this. In 1584 at Salamanca he wrote a commentary on the 
Summa theologica, I, qq. 1-64. In 1588 his commentary on 
the remaining questions, 65-119, of the First Part appeared. 
Then in 1594 appeared his commentary on II-II, qq. 57-78. 
In his commentary on Summa theologica, I, q. 24, a. 6, Batiez 
reveals his ideal as an interpreter: not to deviate an inch from 
the teaching of the Master (etiam m levioribus quaestionibus, 
nec latum quidem unguem a S. Doctoris doctrinam unquam 
discesserrm). If Thomism means the profession of such an 
ideal, no one will contest the right of Bafiez to call himself a 

Thomist. 
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Luis de Molina (1535-1600), although an interpreter of St. 
Thomas, did not set out to pursue exactly the same ideal that 
inspired Bajiez, for he did not hesitate to depart from the 
teaching of St. Thomas whenever he felt it necessary to do so. 
At the same time he no less than Baiiez spent the major part 
of his career as a teacher and as a writer in commenting on the 
Summa theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. From 1570 to 1573 
he lectured and commented on the first seventy-four questions 
of the First Part. His most celebrated work, the Concordia 
liberi arbitrit cum gratiae donis, divina praescientia, provi- 
dentia, praedestinatione et reprobatione, turns out to be an 
extensive commentary on only a few articles of the first part — 
of the Summa theologica. The Concordia was first printed at 
Lisbon in 1588. A second edition appeared at Antwerp in 
1595. In 1876 at Paris a third edition was published, a reprint 
of the Antwerp edition. This Paris edition contains a com- 
mentary on the Summa theologica, I, q. 14, a. 8 (pp. 1-2); this 
is followed by a long commentary on article 13 of the same 
question (pp. 3-379) ; next comes a commentary on q. 19, a. 6 
(pp. 380-402) ; then on q. 22, a. 14 (pp. 403-423). The whole 
work concludes with another long commentary, this time on q. 
23, a. 1-5 (pp. 424-573). The Appendix that follows (pp. 
575-606) is a reply to objections early made against the teach- 
ing in the Concordia. In 1592 appeared Commentaria in 
primam divi Thomae partem in two volumes, published at 
Cuenca. That Molina was more than a mere commentator on 
St. Thomas is evidenced by his De justitia et jure, a three- 
volume work appearing in 1593, 1597, and 1600. Yet the 
many early texts of Molina published by Stegmiiller in 1935 
reveal his constant preoccupation with the teaching of St. 
Thomas particularly in the Summa theologica.t No one can 


1 Friedrich Stegmiiller, Geschichte des Molinismus, Erster Band, Neue 
Molinaschriften, Bettrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des 
Mittelalters, XXXII (1935), Minster i. W. 
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deny the greater independence of Molina as a thinker and as 
an exegete of the Common Doctor, yet he notifies the reader at 
the beginning of the Concordia of his aim, which is to follow St. 
Thomas as the sun and prince of scholastic theology.” 

Here, then, is an issue that ought to be able to be discussed 
dispassionately. Taking both these men at their word, we 
should be in a position to test how good they were as interpreters 
of the doctor they both professed to follow. Both were con- 
stantly appealing to the text of St. Thomas, either by way 
of agreement with it or, especially in the case of Molina, to 
mark his disagreement from it. When Molina cites a teaching 
of St. Thomas with which he cannot agree, how accurate was his 
citation ? The same may be asked of Baiiez: did he always grasp 
exactly the teaching he set out to explain? This question has 
nothing to do with attempting to decide the main issue that 
separates these men. It is an incidental question that arises 
in the course of the controversy, but which must be settled before 
a final judgment can be passed on the merits of the case. 

_ Professor Gilson warns us of the difficulty of trying to 
interpret St. Thomas. Scarcely any other writer suffers more 
from those who, in interpreting him, misrepresent and even 
distort his meaning.* It will not be necessary to pass in review 
all the citations of the text of St. Thomas made by Bafiez and 
Molina. This would be a task of insurmountable proportions 


2Cum in primam partem D. Thomae, quem veluti scholasticae theologiae 
solem ac principem sequi decernimus,” . . . Ad lectorem, Concordia, Paris, 
1876, iii. 

8 <* All those who have had to teach the philosophy of St. Thomas know 
how little margin he leaves to the imagination of his interpreter. In ex- 
pounding him, almost everything we may add of our own invention is false; 
interpreting him means essentially to get to know him, to understand 
him; it means never, or hardly ever, to complete him. If we venture to do 
so, we learn sooner or later to our cost that whaever we attribute to a 
master like him rarely amounts to more than an average intelligent mis- 
understanding ”—A monument to St. Augustine (London, 1934), “ The 
future of Augustinian metaphysics,” p. 291. 
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and it would scarcely serve a useful purpose. A quicker way of 
reaching the answer to our question is to examine the crucial 
citations from. St. Thomas made both by Molina and by Baiiez, 


comparing them with the original statements of the author from _ 


whom they are taken. In this fashion we shall be able to sce 
to what extent both these interpreters were faithful, or unfaith- 
ful, to the thought they were attempting to expound. We shall 
start with Molina. 


i. 


Molina complains that he does not understand the teaching 
of St. Thomas on the point of application of the divine causality 
in reference to second causes and their activity. He finds 
difficulties with this teaching to such an extent that he is com- 
pelled to abandon it and devise a system of his own. He tells | 
us frankly what it is that he does not understand and does not 
like in that teaching: 

Divus Thomas, prima parte, gq. CV art. 5, docet Deum duplici ratione 
dicitur operari cum causis secundis. In primis, quia virtutes illis 
tribuit ad operandum . . . Deinde, quia ita eas ad agendum movet ut 
... virtutes earum applicet ad agendum ... Duo autem sunt quae mihi 
difficultatem pariunt circa doctrinam hance D. Thomae . . . Quare igenue 


fateor, mihi valde difficiliem esse ad intelligendum motionem et appli- 
cationem . .4 


In the first sentence of this quotation Molina undertakes to 
tell us what St. Thomas teaches in the Summa theologica, I, q. 
105, a. 5. St. Thomas, for him, teaches that God operates in 
a twofold way with (cwm) second causes. When we turn to the 
passage cited by Molina we find not a word about God operating 
with second causes, but always im them: > 


Respondeo dicendum. quod Deum operari in quolibet operante .. . Sic 
igitur secundum haec tria Deus in quolibet operante operatur. 


This may seem a point of small importance, but in view of the 


“ Concordia, q. XIV, a. 13, disp. 26, p. 152. Italics mine. 
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subsequent controversy between Molina and his opponents it 
turns out to be the central point at issue. Does God act with 
or wm second causes? There is the controversy in a nutshell. 
Molina has St. Thomas state his proposition in Molinistie lan- 
- guage, and then finds difficulty with St. Thomas’ explanation. 
This is not surprising, when we find Molina starting with an 
exposition of St. Thomas’ teaching that St. Thomas himself 
never made. | 

Later on in the Concordia another instance occurs of a failure 
to represent accurately the teaching of St. Thomas from which 
Molina differs. He has the right, of course, to differ from that 
teaching where he cannot agree with it. He has, however, the 
obligation of correctly stating that teaching when he wishes to 
show us why he cannot accept it. This is the only point that 
we are concerned with now, the faithfulness of Molina as an 
interpreter of St. Thomas. | | 

One of the chief divergences of Molina from St. Thomas 
concerns the division of the divine knowledge. St. Thomas 
divides this knowledge into the knowledge of simple intelligence 
(stmplicis intelligentiae) and the knowledge of vision (vistonis). 
By the former, the knowledge of simple intelligence, God knows, 
or, better, understands, all the things that are, as it were, locked 
up either in His own power or in the potency of a creature, 
possibilities that are never to be realized either in the past, the 
present, or the future. By the latter, the knowledge of vision, 
He sees as eternally present to Him all that will be realized 
either in the past, the present, or the future: 


Quaedam enim, licet non sint nune in actu, tamen vel fuerunt, vel 
erunt; et omnia ista dicitur Deus scire scientia visionis. . . . Quaedam 
vero sunt, quae sunt in potentia Dei, vel creaturae, quae tamen nec sunt, 
nec erunt, neque fuerunt. Et respectu horum non dicitur habere 
scientiam visionis, sed simplicis intelligentiae.> | 


5 Summa theologica, I, q. 14, a. 9. The same doctrine is found in Contra 
Gentiles, I, 66, Per has igitur rationes, where the terminology notitia sim- 
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Molina prefers a different method of dividing the divine 
knowledge. In an early work, De scientia Dei, written in 1572 
as a commentary on the Swmma theologica, I, q. 14, a. 8, he 
divides the divine knowledge into two kinds, scientia naturalis 
et non libera, which antecedes the act and free determination of 
the will to create, and scientia libera et non naturalis, which 
does not antecede but rather follows the free determination of 
the will of God.* Later, in the Concordia, his more celebrated 
threefold division appears: scientia mere naturalis, scientia 
media, and scientia mere libera." We are not concerned with 
the meaning of these terms nor with the controversy that is 
associated with them. Molina knew that he was departing from 
St. Thomas not only in terminology but in doctrine. What 
interests us at the moment is to see what he understood the 
teaching of St. Thomas to be when he could not agree with it. 
We have already seen that he was not altogether accurate in 
representing St. Thomas’ teaching on the divine causality and 
its point of contact with creatures. Was he any more successful 
when he undertook to present the doctrine of St. Thomas on the 
divine knowledge ? 

As an intepreter of St. Thomas he was very familiar with 
the expression scientia simplicis intelligentiae. He himself pre- 
fers a division of the divine knowledge that does not use this 
termjnology, as we have seen. Yet it is interesting to observe 
his understanding of St. Thomas’ meaning of the knowledge 


plicis intelligentiae is attributed to quibusdam. In De veritate, q. II, a. 9, 
ad 2, St. Thomas seems to make the knowledge of simple intelligence cover 
all the possibles as such, no matter whether they will actually be realized 
one day or not: “Scientia simplicis notitiae . .. etiam est eorum quae 
nec sunt erunt nec fuerunt” (italics mine). We are not concerned with 
St. Thomas’ other division of the divine knowledge into practical and 
speculative. | 

® Stegmiiller, op. cit., 202-251. From . 202, 1. 31, to p. 203, 1. 29, Molina 
explains these terms. 

7See especially Concordia, Paris ed., p. 317: “Triplicem scientiam 
oportet distinguamus in Deo,” etc. 
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of simple intelligence. We find in the Concordia the following 
explanation: 


Deus non accipit cognitionem a rebus, sed id (sic) seipso atque ex 
selpso cognoscit omnia: ergo existentia rerum, sive in tempore, sive 
in aeternitate, nihil confert, ut Deus certo sciat quid futurum aut non 
futurum sit ... Quare in Deo notitia intuitiva, et abstractiva, seu 
potius simplicis intelligentiae, nullo modo differunt, sed solum ex 
- conditione, si existit aut non existit objectum, una eademque notitia 
aeque evidens, et aeque perfecta secundum se, dicitur intuitiva, aut 
simplicis intelligentiae, ut art. 9 ostensum est. 


The important words are the last—wt art. 9 ostensum est. 
This is a reference to Summa theologica, I, q. 14, a. 9, where 
St. Thomas explains the difference between scientia visionis 
and scientia simplicis intelligentiae. Molina tells us in the 
passage we have cited from the Concordia the difference be- 
tween scientia intuitiva (which is clearly what St. Thomas calls 
scientia visionis) and scientia abstractiva (which is better called 
scientia simplicis intelligentiae). The only difference between 
these two kinds of knowledge is derived from the object known 
and not at all from the knowing subject. If the object happens 
to exist, then we call the knowledge God has of it intuitive 
knowledge. If on the other hand the object does not exist, then — 
God’s knowledge of it is called the knowledge of simple intel- 
ligence. What follows is important: Molina refers to St. 
Thomas’ article 9 of question 14-as the source of this under- 
standing of. the terms he is using. 

When we turn to the authority he alleges we find, first, a 
difference in terminology; and, secondly, a difference in doctrine. 
The difference in terminology is not too serious. Where Molina 
speaks of scientia intutiva and scientia abstractiva St. Thomas 
uses the terms scientia visionis and scientia svmplicis intel- 
ligenttae. The difference in doctrine is really serious. For St. 


. Concordia, p. 201 (italics mine). The id in the first sentence seems to 
be a misprint for ts. | 
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Thomas, as we have seen, God’s knowledge of simple intelli- 
gence, as he explains it in article 9 which Molina refers to, 
embraces all and only the things that are merely possible, the 
things that can be done but which in fact never will be realized 
in any fragment of time. Things that do not yet exist but which 
will exist in some future time God knows not by the knowledge 
of simple intelligence but by the knowledge of vision. This 
is not the way in which Molina explains St. Thomas’ under- 
standing and use of these terms in the ninth article. For 
Molina the mere non-existence of an object means that it is 
known by the knowledge of simple intelligence, even though 
the object will exist some time in the future. For St. Thomas 
an object of this kind is known only by the knowledge of vision. 

Is it possible that when Molina speaks of an object as not 
existing, he means not existing at all, in any portion of time, 
past, present, or future, so that a non-existing object of this 
kind would be the same as a mere possible? Unfortunately, we 
eannot reconcile Molina’s explanation with St. Thomas’ teach- 
ing so easily as this. Only a few pages farther on he explains 
himself more clearly: 


Ex dictis patet id quod in calce articuli noni hujus decimae quartae 
quaestionis asseruimus. Nempe scientiam Dei, eorum, quae adhue in 
tempore sunt contingenter futura, nondum habere proprie rationem 
scientiae visionis, quousque illa actu in tempore existant, sed simplicis 
dumtaxat intelligentiae; eo quod res objectae nondum existant. At 
quoniam duratio propria illius scientiae est aeternitas, et in aeternitate, 


ut coexistet tempori futuro, illae tandem erunt praesentes, simpliciter | 


scientia divina appellari potest scientia visionis comparatione omnium, 
quae erunt in aliqua differentia temporis .. .° 


As Molina represents the teaching of article nine of question 
fourteen, there is a certain overlapping of the knowledge of 
simple intelligence and of the knowledge of vision. The one 
divine knowledge should not be called the knowledge of vision 


® Concordia, p. 295 (italics mine). 
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until it bears upon the actual existence of things. Before that 


it is rather to be called the knowledge of simple intelligence. Yet 


Molina admits that the knowledge of vision is eternal since 
existing things are eternally present to God. In the article in 
question, however, we do not find the overlapping of these two 
kinds of divine knowledge that Molina gives us in his explana- 
tion. As St.. Thomas describes them there, the knowledge of 
simple intelligence is restricted to what is merely possible and it 
it not extended to cover what will actually exist before it exists. 
The knowledge of vision remains always the knowledge of that 
which is actually existing in any fragment of time. For St. 
Thomas the existence of an object does not change the kind of 
knowledge God has of it, as it does for Molina. The knowledge 
of simple intelligence for Molina does not mean a knowledge of 
possibilities which will never be realized, as it does for St. 
Thomas in article nine of question fourteen. It is simply a 
knowledge of things before God’s decree to make then actual. 


‘This may be good Molinistic doctrine, but it is not the doctrine 


of the article of St. Thomas that Molina undertakes to explain. 


IL. 


Is Baiiez in any better position than Molina as an interpreter 
of St. Thomas? Bajfiez was anathema to Molina mainly for the 
use of one word—determinare. God determines second causes; 
He determines the will of man; He even neccessitates it, and yet 
leaves it free. This is possible for Bafiez because in determining 
second causes the first cause conforms itself with the natures of 
these causes, respecting, as it were, the contingency of a con- 
tingent cause as well as acting necessarily with a necessary 
cause.*° | 


106° Ht ista necessitas sumitur ex efficacissima primae causae virtute, 
quae ita determinat omnes causas secundas ad suos effectus producendos, 


quod nulla causa secunda potest exire ab ejus determinatione. Pro quo 
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We are not concerned with this teaching of Bafiez for its 
own sake, any more than we are with the teaching of Molina 
that it opposes. When, however, Bafiez appeals to the authority 
of St. Thomas, we are concerned to see whether he was any more 
successful than Molina in stating what he found there. Baiez 
gives two reasons for his teaching on the determining action of 
God on all second causes. The first is the nature of God as 
first cause. The second is the authority of St. Thomas: 


Et hujus rei est duplex causa. Prima quoniam Deus est autor (sic) 
totius naturae et idcirco potest movere naturam quamlibet iuxta modum 
eius, ita quod simul salvetur efficacia primae causae et modus operandi 
proprius causae secundae. Secunda causa est, quam d. Thomas assignat 
q. 19 a. 8, scilicet efficacia summa primae causae, quae non solum potest 
producere effectum quem intendit, quantum ad eius substantiam sed 
etiam quantum ad omnem modum quo ipsa vult producere, videlicet 
necessario aut contingenter. Itaque prima causa determinat meam volun- 
tatem ad legendum, non utcumque, sed ad libere legendum. Ex hoc 
sequitur, quod tam necessarium est in sensu composito, quod ego modo 
libere legam, quam quod absolute legam, quoniam utrumque ecadit sub 
determinatione efficacissima primae causae determinantis meam volun- 
tatem, ut velim libere legere. Haec doctrina colligitur ex articulo octavo 
citato ad 2.11 


Bafiez gathers from the teaching of St. Thomas in Summa 
theologica, I, q. 19, a. 8 that the first cause determines the 
human will. Twice in the quotation we have made he asserts: 
prima causa determinat meam voluntatem. When we turn to 
the article in question, however, we find not a word in it about 


the first cause determining anything. The word determinare — 


adverte, quod concursus primae causae ita est efficax ad determinandum 
causas secundas, quod simul est suavis conformans se cum naturis secun- 
darum causarum, ita ut cum causa secundaria necessaria necessitatem efficiat 
et cum contingenti contingentiam ”—WScholastica commentaria in primam 
partem angelici doctoris D. Thomae usque ad sexagesimam quartam quaes- 
tionem complectentiia, Salamanca, 1585, col. 533 C. Text in Stegmiiller, op. 
cit., 404-405. 
11 Tbid., 405. Italics are mine. 
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‘simply does not appear, neither is there any mention of a 


necessitating action of God on the will of man. What St. 
Thomas does say is that the divine will imposes necessity upon 
some things that are willed (quibusdam volitis) but not upon 
all. The “things that are willed” here are things that are 
willed by God, not by man. God wills some things to take place 
necessarily, others contingently. For this reason He has adapted 
necessary causes to (or, for) some effects, and from these causes 
the effects follow necessarily. For other effects He has adapted 
contingent causes, which are defectible; and from these the 
effects follow contingently: The reason, therefore, why effects 
willed by God take place contingently is not explained simply 
by saying that their proximate causes are contingent. It is 
rather the other way round: because God wished them to happen 
contingently, He has therefore prepared contingent causes for 
them : 


Divina voluntas quibusdam volitis necessitatem imponit, non autem 
omnibus . . . Cum igitur voluntas divina sit efficacissima, non solum 
sequitur, quod fiant ea quae Deus vult fieri, sed et quod eo modo fiant, 
quo Deus ea fieri vult. Vult autem quaedam fieri Deus necessario, 
quaedam contingenter, ut sit ordo in rebus ad complementum universi. 
Kt ideo quibusdam effectibus aptavit causas necessarias, quae deficere 
non possunt, ex quibus effectus de necessitate proveniunt: quibusdam 
autem aptavit causas contingentes defectibiles, ex quibus effectus con- 
tingenter proveniunt. Non igitur propterea effectus voliti a Deo 


- eveniunt contingenter, quia causae proximae sunt contingentes: sed, 


propterea quia Deus voluit eos contingenter evenire, contingentes causas 


eos praeparavit. 


It is one thing to say, with St. Thomas, that God has adapted 
or prepared contingent causes for contingent effects, as He has 
adapted or prepared necessary causes for necessary effects. It 
is quite another thing to say, with Bafiez, that God determines 
my will to read. Apart from the question whether this is true 
or not, as an interpreter of St. Thomas, Bajfiez is making him say 
what he does not say. The word determinare does not appear 
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in the whole article, and the term necessary is expressly ruled | 
out when there is question of a contingent cause. 

The answer to the second objection, to which Batiez refers 
for his doctrine of the first cause determining my will to read 
freely, reads as follows in the Swmma theologica: 


Ad secundum dicendum, quod ex hoe ipso quod nihil voluntati divinae 
resistit, sequitur quod non solum fiant ea quae Deus vult fieri, sed fiant 
contingenter, vel necessario, quae sic fieri vult. 


Not a word is said here about God determining my will to read, 
or to do anything else. | 
Baiiez continues: 


Sed arguet quispiam: Videtur manifesta implicatio, quod ego simul et 
libere legam et necessario legam. Ad hoe respondetur ex d. Thoma in 
resp. ad 3 huius articuli, et clarius q. 6 de veritate art. 3 ad 7 et 8, 
quod uni et eidem rei potest simul competi uterque modus iste, scilicet 
necessitatis et contingentiae, sed aliter.!? | 


He then proceeds to synopsise the teaching of St. Thomas in the 
passages he cites in the ipevtayion we have given any, He sums 
up as follows: 


Ita in praesentia dico, quod haece propositio: antichristus erit, sim- 
pliciter loquendo contingens est, quoniam iste effectus ex natura sua et 
ex proximis suis causis habet intrinsecam contingentiam. Est autem 
necessaria illa propositio secundum quid, i.e. per respectum ad disposi- 
tionem divinae scientiae et determinationem divinae voluntatis, quae 
efficaciter, licet suaviter ut explicui, determinat omnes causas secundas 
ad suos effectus. Itaque ille modus necessitatis, qui convenit effectui 
per ordinem ad primam causam, compatitur secum modum contingen- 
tiae, qui convenit effectui ab intrinseco et ex proximis suis causis.1° 


What Bajiez has done here is to make an equation between velle 
and determinare (or necessitare) so far as God is concerned. 
Every effect is necessary or determined, viewing it in its relation 
to the first cause. It may also be contingent, but this is only in 


12 Stegmiiller, op. cit., 405. ** Ibid. Italics mine. 
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relation to its proximate or second cause. The important thing 
is, however, that the first cause determinat omnes causas 
secundas ad suos effectus. | 

‘When we turn to the references given to us by Baiiez we find 
not a word said by St. Thomas concerning a determination of 
second causes by the first cause. In Summa theologica, I q. 19, 
a. 8, ad 3, he merely states that not everything willed by God 
has associated with it an absolute necessity, since He may will 
some things to have only a conditional necessity. He makes no 
mention of contingency or of determination. In the two replies, 
7 and 8, of De veritate, q. VI, a. 3, which are fairly long, the 
terms determine, necessary, or contingent do not even appear. 
St. Thomas is speaking in this article about the infallible 
certitude of divine predestination: Utrum praedestinatto certt- 
tudinem habeat. Baiiez regularly interprets the infallible cer- 
titude associated with the divine knowledge and will in terms of 
determination and necessity. For St. Thomas the fact that God 
wills that an event take place means that it will infallibly take 
. place, although some things will happen contingently and others 
necessarily. For Bafiez this simply means that because God 
wills an event to be, He determines and necessitates it, even 
though it may be contingent from the standpoint of a second 
cause. This is why he does not hesitate to read into St. Thomas 
the statement: God determines my will to read freely. 

The difference between St. Thomas and Bajiez on this point 
can, I think, be stated as follows. For St: Thomas, because God 
wishes some effects to be necessary and others contingent, there- 
fore He has prepared necessary second causes to account for 
necessary effects and contingent second causes to account for 
contingent effects. For Bafiez, God determines and necessitates 
all second causes, some to produce necessary effects and others to 
produce contingent effects. Whatever may be said for the 
doctrine of Bafiez, viewed in itself as a theory of the divine 
causality in reference to second causes, it is not an accurate 
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reflection of the teaching of St. Thomas in the passages Baiiez 
cites as authorities for his own interpretation. 


III. 


By way of conclusion, it may be of interest to follow the 
fortunes of the term determinare as it is used by St. Thomas 
in reference to the activity of the first cause and of second 
causes, especially of the will. The formula of Bafiez is clear 
enough: the first cause determines (determinat) all second 
causes to produce their effects, whether these second causes and 
their effects are necessary or contingent. How does St. Thomas 
use this term determinare in the present context ? 

If we confine ourselves just to the principal places where the 
verb determinare or the noun determinatio are used, we obtain 
the following results. | 

1. The will is determined by natural necessity and inclina- 
tion to will its ultimate end, which is happiness; but it is not 
determined to will anything else by natural inclination, except 
what is seen to be included in its ultimate end, such as the 
knowledge of truth. De veritate, q. XXII, a. 5. 

2. The will also determines itself, but no one else does this. 
Several important texts affirm this, of which the following are 
the more instructive for our purpose. 


In IT Sent., d. 25, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3: “. . . determinatio actionis et. finis 
in potestate libefi arbitrii constituitur; unde remanet sibi dominium 
sui actus, licet non ita sicut primo agenti.’’ 


In II Sent., d. 39, g. 1, a. 1: “Ipsa enim potentia voluntatis, quantum 
in se est, indifferens est ad plura, sed quod determinate exeat in hune 
actum vel in illum, non est ab alio determinante, sed ab ipsa voluntate.” 
In II Sent., d. 39, gq. 1, a. 2: “ Ratio enim culpae in actu deformi est 
ex hoe quod procedit ab eo qui habet dominum sui actus. Hoe autem 
est in homine secundum illam potentiam quae ad plura se habet, nec 
ad aliquod eorum determinatur nisi ex seipsa; quod tantum voluntati 
convenit.”’ 
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3. The will is not determined to any particular good. 


Summa theologica, I-II, q. 10, a. 1, ad 3: “Sub bono autem communi 
multa particularia bona continentur, ad quorum nullum voluntas 
determinatur.” 


4. God moves the will of man, either naturally or by grace, 
but man determines himself. * 


Summa theologica, I-II, q. 9, a. 6, ad 3: “Deus movet voluntatem 


hominis, sicut universalis motor, ad universale objectum voluntatis, 
quod est bonum; et sine hac universali motione homo non potest aliquid 
velle: sed homo per rationem determinat se ad volendum hoc, vel illud, 
quod est vere bonum, vel apparens bonum: sed tamen interdum speci- 
aliter Deus movet aliquos ad aliquid determinate volendum, quod est 
bonum; sicut in his, quos movet per gratiam.” 


5. While God supplies the powers of nature in natural things 
and determines the activity of nature in them, the determina- 


tion of the action of the free will lies in its own power. 


In II Sent., d. 25, gq. 1, a. 1, ad 3: “Deus operatur in omnibus, ita 
tamen quod in unoquoque secundum ejus conditionem; unde in rebus 
naturalibus operatur sicut ministrans virtutem agendi, et sicut determi- 
nans naturam ad talem actionem: in libero autem arbitrio hoc modo 
agit ut virtutem agendi sibi ministret, et ipso operante liberum arbi- 
trium agat; sed tamen determinatio actionis et finis in potestate liberi 
arbitrit constituitur; unde remanet sibi dominum sui actus licet non ita 


-sicut primo agenti.” 


6. Any determination by God on the will is excluded, al- 
though His motion or influence is not excluded. 


Contra Gentiles, I, 68: “Dominium autem quod habet voluntas supra 
suos actus, per quod in ejus est potestate velle vel non velle, excludit 
determinationem virtutis ad unum, et violentiam causae exterius agentis ; 
non autem excludit influentiam superioris causae a qua est ei esse et 
operari; et sic remanet causalitas in causa prima, quae Deus est, 


respectu motuum voluntatis, ... .” 


De potentia, q. III, a. 7, ad 13: “ Voluntas dicitur habere dominium 
sui actus non per exclusionem causae primae, sed quia causa prima non 
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ita agit im voluntate ut eam de necessitate ad unum determinet, sicut 
determinat naturam; et ideo determinatio actus relinquitur in potestate 
rationis et voluntatis.” : 


Summa theologica, I-II, q. 10, a. 4: “ Quia igitur voluntas est activum 
principium non determinatum ad unum, sed indifferenter se habens ad 
multa; sic Deus ipsam movet, quod non ex necessitate ad unum de- 


terminat, sed remanet motus ejus contingens, et non necessarius, nisi 


in his, ad quae naturaliter movetur.” 


7. Instead of God determining all second causes, these second 
causes determine the action and influence of the first cause. 


In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4: “ Horum tamen causa etiam Deus est, 

magis intime in eis operans quam aliae causae moventes: quia ipse 

est dans esse rebus. Causae autem aliae sunt quasi determinantes illud 
99 

esse. 


De potentia, q. I, a. 4, ad 3: “Licet causa prima maxime influat in 
effectum, tamen ejus influentia per causam proximam determinatur et 
specificatur; et ideo ejus similitudinem imitatur effectus.” 


Contra Gentiles, III, 66: “Igitur esse est proprius effectus primi 
agentis, et omnia alia agunt ipsum in quantum agunt in virtute primi 
agentis. Secunda autem agentia, quae sunt quasi particulantia et 


determinantia actionem primi agentis, agunt sicut proprios effectus 


alias perfectiones quae determinant esse.” 


The result of this word-study may be simply stated. Accord- 
ing to the terminology of St. Thomas, God prepares and adapts 
all second causes; He even moves and influences the will. God, 
however, does not determine the will in the language and style 


of St. Thomas. The will is determined by its natural inclina- 
tion towards its end. Beyond this natural determination 


the will determines itself in relation to its own act of choice 
of means to its end. All second causes particularize and deter- 
mine the influence and action of the first cause while they are 


being moved by the first cause. Here is where St. Thomas 


_ locates the mystery that is involved in the interaction of God 
and creatures. As Billot tells us, there is nothing more obscure, 
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nothing more enigmatic, nothing more difficult for human under- 
standing to grasp, than this, viz. how second agents can parti- 
cularize and determine the motion of the first agent.** 

At any rate, to say that God determinat omnes causas secundas 
ad suos effectus is as little in harmony with the language and 
thought of St. Thomas as it is to say that He operates with 
second causes, instead of zm them. Gilson does not exaggerate 
—the more we study the Common Doctor the more we realize 
how astonishingly little he leaves to the imagination of his 
interpreter. 


R. O’Connor. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


1¢ De gratia Christi, ed. 4, 1929, Prolegomenon, 18. 
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MORRIS R. COHEN: HIS PHILOSOPHY OF LAW * 


HEN a history of American philosophy in the early 
twentieth century is written, Professor Morris R. 

Cohen will certainly be mentioned as one of the most influential 
thinkers of that period. Writing over a period of thirty years 
in American law reviews and journals of philosophy, he gained 
such a wide recognition during his lifetime that it is practically 
impossible to find an anthology of modern American philosophy 
that does not contain at least one of his articles. Since his chief 
influence was in introducing into American legal circles a so- 
called “ non-Euclidean” jurisprudence,’ this paper will limit 
itself to this phase of his thought, treating other phases only 


when it is necessary to understand and analyze his philosophy — 
of law. So closely integrated, however, was Professor Cohen’s 


philosophy of law with his other philosophic thought that a 
review of the former will necessarily touch the major points in 
his entire system; for with Cohen, as with any other serious 
thinker, the problems of individual and social ethics were 


22 To under- 


*‘honeycombed with metaphysical assumptions. 
stand why Cohen attacked the natural law, one must know 


Cohen’s views on philosophy of nature; to understand why he 


made law an act of the will rather than of the intellect, one © 


must study his views on epistemology. It seems hardly neces- 


sary to add that although this paper intends to criticize, as well 


* The substance of this study was written before the recent announcement 
of Professor Cohen’s death. It is regretted that his untimely passing 
prevents a defense of his views or at least a clarification of any possible 
misunderstanding of them of which I may have been unintentionally guilty. 

1Miriam T. Rooney, “ Law and the New Logic,” Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, XVI (1940), 193. 

?Morris R. Cohen, “ The Faith of a Logician,’ Contemporary American 
Philosophy, edited by G. P. Adams and W. P. Montague. (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930), I, 225. | 
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as outline, the chief philosophical premisses on which Professor 
Cohen’s philosophy of law was erected, such criticisms as it 
offers of his metaphysical and epistemological premisses are 
by no means complete or exhaustive. To be such, each problem 
would have to be treated in far greater detail than is possible 
here. A special effort has been made, however, to analyze and 
criticize the conceptualistic philosophy of mathematics that lies 
behind the “ non-Euclidean ” jurisprudence of Professor Cohen 


and his followers, for this is the startingpoint of their entire 


system.°® 

An important clue to this conceptualism is found in Cohen’s 
longest work, Reason and Nature.* Here, unlike most of his 
contemporaries, Cohen emphatically rejected Descartes’ uni- 


versal doubt. Such a doubt, he pointed out, is “ impossible theo- 


retically because there cannot be any significant doubt except 
on the basis of knowledge. To doubt any proposition, to question 


whether it is true, involves not only a knowledge of its meaning, 


but also some knowledge of what conditions are necessary to 
remove our doubt.” ° He likewise rejected Descartes’ assertion 
that we can know only our own ideas, labeling it ‘a dogmatism 
which involves an infinite regress.” * But when he came to 
construct his own philosophy, Cohen unfortunately committed 
the same error as Descartes had committed: he abolished the 
distinction between metaphysics, mathematics, and the knowl- 
edge of nature. Unless we are to fall into anti-intellectualism, 
he insisted, we must admit that the natures of things are 
revealed most fully in developed rational science.’ “ But,” he 
added “‘ the whole tendency of modern experimental as well as 


mathematical physics is to eliminate the metaphysical notion 


of matter as an ulimate substance, and to find the element of 


Ibid. 
“Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


Co., 1931). 


Ibid., p. 29. °Ibid., p. 156. Ibid. 
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_permanence—without which there would be no science—in the 
mathematical relations.”* His conclusion, therefore, was that 
“mathematical and logical relations form the intelligible sub- 
stance of things.” | 

It is not difficult to trace back this mathematicism of Pro- 
fessor Cohen to Kant’s concept of causality ; for once Cohen had 
accepted the principle of causality as meaning merely “ that 
something occupying a given position in time and space can be 
determined only by something else also occupying a definite 
position in space and enduring over a definite time-interval,” *° 
he was inevitably led to re-define the principle of sufficient 
reason as follows: “ Everything is connected in definite ways 
with definite other things, so that its full nature is not revealed 
except by its position and relations within a system.” * Such 
metaphysical principles could not but lead Cohen into a mathe- 
maticization of knowledge and of reality. For if causality is 
ultimately reducible to statistical uniformity—a uniformity that 
can be expressed accurately only in mathematical terms—and 


if the nature of a thing is discovered only by its position and 


relations within a system—which again can be expressed accur- 
ately only in spatial, mathematical terms—then our only know!- 
edge worthy of the name is mathematical knowledge, and its 
existential correlate is merely mathematical relations. The 
distinction—the specifically hierarchized distinction between 
metaphysics, mathematics, and the knowledge of nature—has 
been abolished, and the dream of Descartes has been realized 
beyond his fondest expectation.” 

Unaware of the limitations he had imposed on himself by his 
metaphysical and epistemological principles, Cohen introduced 


8 Ibid., p. 225. 
® Ibid., p. 230. Cf. alsco p. 161. 
10 Thid., p. 152. 
11 Toid., p. 150. 


12Cf. Jacques Maritain, The Dream of Descartes, (New York: The 


Philosophical Library, 1944), pp. 48-49. 
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his mathematicism into the field of ethics. Just as “ reasoning 
in mathematics is always hypothetical or dialectic,”’ ** so also in 
ethics general principles are “ hypotheses, and you cannot prove 
a fact by piling up nothing but suppositions.” ** On the other 
hand, the ideal of justice cannot be derived from merely an 
empirical study restricted to the realm of existential facts 
‘since our conclusion cannot contain an ought if all our pre- 
misses are restricted to what zs.”” *° Cohen somehow felt that he 
could escape this dilemma by building his ethical system, not:on 
hypotheses or on empirical data, but on both. Ethics, he insisted, 
must be composed of two elements: the hypothetical .or dialecti- 
cal) and the empirical. The empirical element consists in 
certain data of human conduct, for example, the facts that men 
have determined impulses, desires, sensibilities, ambitions, and 
responses to set conditions.** The dialectical element consists 
in certain hypotheses whose validity is measured only by their 
consequences : 


We must also assume that certain things are generally more desirable 
than others, pleasure than pain, beauty than ugliness, honour than 
contumely, freedom of self-expression than slavery ete. By generalizing 


such rules into hypotheses, we can formulate their negatives, and then 


by comparing them with each other and with the facts of experience 
we may be led to draw distinctions and refine our rules so that they 
make for greater accuracy and are subject to fewer exceptions.** 


But such general rules, as, for example, that lying is always 
immoral “ are seldom directly applicable. But like theoretical 
physical rules (e. g. the law of physical inertia) they help us to 
analyze actual cases, and they are approximately applicable 
when divergences from them can be explained by some other 


13 Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 126. 

14 Thid., p. 416. 

15 Toid., p. 419. 

16 For Cohen’s denial that the will has freedom, vid. Reason and Nature, 
pp. 327-330. | 

17 Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 449. 
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rule.” ** The provisional and merely probable character of 
ethical judgments,” he added.” will remain a perpetual source 
of irritation to our craving for absolute certainty. But we need 
to learn to live in an uncertain world.” 2° 

Upon this system of ethics whose principles are merely pro- 
visional and probable, Cohen erected his science of jurispru- 
dence. Natural law is simply another hypothesis whose validity 
can be determined only by its consequences: 


If now we apply the same criticism to our assumed principles of 
natural law, such as ‘ All men are equal before the law,’ or ‘ All men 
have the right to life, to the product of their labor, etc.’ it becomes 
evident that it will not do to rely on their apparent self-evidence and 
that the only way to defend them against those who would deny them is 
to show that like other scientific principles . . . they yield a body or 
a system of propositions that is preferable to that which can possibly 
be established on the basis. of their denial.?° 


The purely hypothetical nature of moral principles or of any 
principle operative in civil law, Cohen asserted, allows for 
greater flexibility and adaptability than was possible when the 
classical theory of natural law shaped legislation. For ‘“ When 


the defenders of the classical theory of law tell us that law is — 


reason, they mean that law is deduced from legal first prin- 
ciples that are as eternal, self-evident, and binding as the axioms 
of Euclid. Hence the consistent.adherents of this view, like 


Christian Wolf, do not hesitate to deduce the most detailed | 


regulations of life, table manners, etc. from natural law.” ** 
In reaction against this Wolffian rationalism but quite con- 
sistent with his own mathematica! conceptualism, Cohen denied 
that law is based on reason and declared that it is ultimately 
based on the will. For the ultimate end of law is relative to the 


desires, ambitions, and wants of a people; it is a hypothesis — 


18 Tbid., p. 448. 7° Tbid. 2° Tbid., p. 413. 
21 Morris R. Cohen, Law and the Social Order. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Co., 1933), pp. 264-265. ~ | 
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stating a choice, and this choice must be implemented by the 
legislature. Cohen stated this voluntaristie position quite 


frankly: 


We know that all things cannot be proved, since proof rests on 
assumptions; and reason cannot determine the whole law because reason 
has to do with judgments (determining the appropriateness of means 
to end) and cannot determine the ultimate ends that are a matter of 
ultimate choice. Hobbes is therefore right in putting will above reason 
in the law.?? 


This last conclusion—the primacy of the will over the intel- 
lect—must have been a difficult one for Professor Cohen, who 
devoted so much of his writing to attacks on irrationalism and 
voluntarism. Yet the conclusion, as he himself obviously 
realized, follows logically from his basic position that philosophy 
‘“‘must make indemonstrable assumptions in regard to existence, 
value, or duty.” 7? And so like Bertrand Russell, he was forced 
to regard ‘‘ the satisfaction of desire as per se good, no matter 
what or whose the desire. . . .” ** But since the ideals that are 
the objects of these desires are themselves the historic resultants 
of various social forces,”* and since there are always possible 
alternative ideals, social ethics can never have more than merely 
a probable character. | 

Having admitted this, however, Cohen was faced by what was 
for him an even more serious problem: how can there be a 
science of social ethics where an arbitrary element is controlling ? 
He attempted to answer this problem by making justice relative 
to initial, unproven hypotheses: 


22 Tbid., p. 256. 

23 Cohen, “ The Faith of a Logician,” Contemporary American Philosophy. 
I, 227. 

24 Bertrand Russell, “ Reply to Criticism,” The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell, Edited by Paul L. Schilpp. (Evanston: Northwestern Univer- 


sity, 1944), p. 740. 


25 Cohen, “ The Dark Side of Religion,” The Faith of a Liberal. (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1946), p. 347. 
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This objection can be met only by frankly admitting the possible 
plurality of moral systems, bearing to the pure science of ethics a 
relation similar to that which the various systems of geometry bear 
to pure mathematics. . . . Why not admit that the suicide of a given 
individual . . . may be right from one set of assumptions and wrong 
from another? 


Cohen realized, of course, that a welter of inconsistencies will 
arise from such a purely relativistic ethics, but he was not 
discouraged: “ The realization of such difficulties does not 
render a science of ethics impossible. It only helps to make it 
liberal and humane.” *7 On the other hand, Cohen was keenly 
aware that a wide-spread realization of the hypothetical nature 
of our first moral principles may lead to fatalism, for human 
beings have a craving “for subordinating themselves so as to 
avoid the intolerable distraction which often arises when we have 
to decide on the basis of imperfect knowledge.” ** But since 
fatalistic movements have liberated human energies as often as 
they have crushed them, “it would be hazardous to deny that 
human beings have probably derived as much happiness from 
accepting their lot as from efforts, so often tragically vain, to 
improve it.” 7? 

At this point in following the development of Cohen’s phi- 
losophy, one wonders how Cohen could possibly have reconciled 
this condonement of fatalism with his avowed liberalism. But 
logically enough, Cohen not only reconciled fatalism with liber- 
alism but he even made it a form of liberalism. As noted in the © 
preceding paragraph, Professor Cohen justified fatalism on the 
ground that fatalistic movements have liberated human energy 
as often as they have crushed it. That fatalism thereby becomes 
a blood-relative of liberalism was clearly brought out in one of 


26 Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 441. 


27 Ibid., p. 442. 
28 Cohen, “Some Difficulties in Dewey’s Anthropomorphic Naturalism,” 


The Philosophical Review, XLIX (March, 1940), 223. 
29 Ibid. 
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Cohen’s last essays in which he defined liberalism “. . . as 
that philosophy which regards the exercise of human energy as 
in itself a good, which becomes evil on when it becomes self- 
defeating.” *° In the same work, moreover, Cohen re-affirmed 
his early conviction that ‘“ Professor Adler’s conception of 
ethical life as an exercise of human energy provides a basis for 
a truly emancipating philosophy of conduct.” ** Thus, in non- 


Euclidean ethics, action has become an end in itself. This 


conclusion., however, was perfectly logical, for if Professor 
Cohen’s thesis were true—if ideals are merely hypotheses pos- 
sessing no objective value—then action itself is the only good. 
The wheel of pragmatic liberalism has simply come full turn. 


Since the chief claim of this seladiviatie school of jurispru- 
dence fathered by Professor Cohen was that it had gathered 
its data from the conclusions of modern mathematics, a short 
inquiry into the nature of modern mathematical methods will 
be both interesting and fruitful. The inquiry need not be 
lengthy or detailed since the actual data that seems to support 


the claims of this school can be reduced to a few headings. 


The first of these is the famous non-Euclidean postulate 
which, simplified, reads as follows: “ All parallel lines meet 
at a point in infinity.” A brief study of the genesis of this 
postulate and of the purely conceptualistic premisses on which 


it rests reveals its purely arbitrary nature and its utter irrele- 


vance to metaphysics and the self-evident propositions of natural 
law. | 
Perhaps the clearest and most simple description of how 
this postulate came into being is that of Professor Graustein 


8° Cohen, “ The Future of American Liberalism,” The Faith of a Liberal, 


p. 438. 
81 Cohen, “ An Ethical Philosophy of Life,” tbid., p. 83. 
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of Harvard University. After reviewing apparently insoluble 
problems that arose with the discovery of projective geometry 
in the nineteenth century by Poncelet, Graustein writes as 
follows: 


_ The exceptions . . . can be traced to a single cause: the failure of 
two parallel lines to intersect. If we can remove this cause, the excep- 
tions will be removed with it. 

If two parallel lines are to have a point in common, this point must 
be a new point, other than those with which we are familiar. We are 
certainly at liberty to create the new points, if it pleases and benefits 
us. We agree, then, to conceive a new point common to the two 
parallel lines, and to call it their point of intersection. This new 


point is an ideal point in that it has no real existence in the sense that © 


the points with which we are familiar may be said to have. [Italics 
in original. 


By using this purely arbitrary and imaginary concept, pro- 
jective geometers have been able, as Professor Graustein points 
out, to impose an artificial order on the objects of their science. 
Projection of parallel lines simply becomes another case of 
central projection wherein all lines meet at a point—except 
that in this case the center of projection is an ideal point or a 
series of ideal points. Again, by arbitrarily postulating points 


at “infinity ” a triangle now projects always into a triangle, 


“. . » provided merely that we agree to include the cases in 
which one or two of the vertices are points at infinity.” ** Thus 


the non-Euclidean formulae that all lines, including parallel 


lines, meet at a point or at points in infinity have no metaphysi- 
cal significance whatever ; they are simply. artificial mental con- 
structs that impose an unreal simplicity on projective geometry. 
As a result, the original definition of parallel lines is altered, 
or if it is retained, it becomes contradictory. In the latter case, 


82 William C. Graustein, Introduction to Higher Geometry. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1935), p. 21. 
88 Thid., p. 23. 
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_ pure geometry soon becomes, to use Bertrand Russell’s phrase, 
“the science in which we never know what we are talking about, 
nor whether what we say is true.’ ** One thing, however, is 

: clear: to attempt to reify purely conceptual non-Euclidean 

formulae whose function is merely to impose an extrinsic and 

artificial order on a type of geometry is simply to repeat the 

- old error of making an illicit transit from the conceptual to 

. the real order—an error that has been the bane of philosophy 

from its beginning. And this is precisely the error that the 

‘“‘non-Euclidean philosophers”? commit when they attempt to 

endow with metaphysical reality what is at the most a mere 


figment of the imagination. It is unnecessary to add, therefore, 
S that the non-Euclidean postulate of parallel lines meeting at 
a infinity in no way affects the genuine self-evident truths of 
1 natural law that flow from existential, not purely conceptual, 

premisses. 

3 A second mathematical paradox used by Cohen and other 
q members of the “ non-Euclidean school ”’ to deny the possibility 
| of self-evident truths was Cantor’s theory of transfinite numbers, 
i which supposedly proves that a part can be equal to the whole 
4 of which it is a part. With his usual lucidity, Bertrand Russell 


states Cantor’s theory as follows: 


Whatever finite number you mention, there are evidently more numbers 
- than that, because from 1 up to the number in question there are just 
a | that number of numbers, and then there are others that are greater. 
a. ~The number of finite whole numbers must, therefore, be an infinite 
" number. But now comes a curious fact: The number of even numbers 
must be the same as the number of all whole numbers. Consider the 
two rows: 


Pa 


¢ 


There is one entry in the lower row for every one in the top row; 


84 Bertrand Russell, “ Recent Work on the Principles of Mathematics,” 
The International Monthly, IV (1901), 84. Quoted by W. H. Werkmeister, 
A Philosophy of Science (New York: Harper and Bros., 1940), p. 197. 
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therefore the number of terms in the two rows must be the same, al- 
though the lower row consists of only half the terms in the top row.*® 


From this, both Russell and Cohen conclude that the part can 
be equivalent to the whole, for here are two series of numbers, 
each constituting an infinite number and yet one series con- 
taining only half the terms of the other series. A critical 


analysis of Russell’s paragraph, however, reveals several fallacies © 


and suppressed suppositions. 

First of all, number is considered as merely a mental concept 
severed entirely from any objective implications. This is clearly 
seen in Russell’s statement that in the two rows, | 


“the number of terms . . . must be the same, although the 
lower row consists of only half the terms in the top row.” Now 
if these numbers have any meaning or existential basis, the 
lower row of numbers has at any point in the series not half 
but twice the numbers contained in the upper row. It is only 
when one thinks of numbers as mere terms—as Russell does— 
that the statement can have any meaning. But then, by a 
relentless paradox of logic, the statement ceases to have any 


meaning at all! For granting the possibility of numbers that. 


are merely terms and whose value is based on nothing objective, 
one can merely assert that in the second series there are less 


“nothings ”’ than there are “ nothings” in the first series—an 


assertion that is, needless to say, perfectly meaningless. 


This concept of number as a mental construct is common in © 


contemporary mathematics. Even Einstein asserts that “The 


concepts of the pure numbers 2, 3, 4, .. ., freed from the | 


objects from which they arose, are creations of the thinking 


85 Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy. (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1945), p. 829. 
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mind which describes the reality of our world.” * In this 


statement, Einstein unconsciously summarizes as completely as 
one could desire the contemporary confusion of the second degree 
of abstraction with a so-called “creative process” that frees 
number from any actual or potential reference to reality.*’ 


Numbers have become mere terms; the value of one number 


with respect to another (e. g., the value of 2 with respect to 4) 


is based not on the grounds of objective reality but solely on 


agreement. Needless to say, any mathematical demonstration 
based on such conceptualistic premisses is utterly irrelevant to a 
metaphysical principle such as “ The part cannot be equal to the 
whole of which it is a part.” 

Other critics, moreover, have pointed out that “ equality ” in 
Cantor’s theory of transfinite numbers has a special and narrow 
meaning since it is taken to mean simply one-to-one correspond- 
ence, and hence leaves the metaphysical principle concerning 
the whole and its parts entirely untouched.** To the great 
French mathematician, Poincaré, another fallacy in Cantor’s 
reasoning lay in his assumption that an actually infinite number 
could exist: Il n’y a pas d’infini actuel: les Cantoriens l’ont 
oublié et ils sont tombés dans la contradiction.” *® Poincaré’s 
assertion as to the impossibility of an actual infinite number 
is seconded by an increasing number of modern mathematicians. 


Thus Professors Crum and Schumpeter, economic statisticians 
at Harvard University, are at pains to point out that “the 


noun ‘infinity® is an abomination to all who wish to think 


86 Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld, The Evolution of Physics. (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1938), p. 311. 
871t is significant that Berkeley made the same error. Cf. A Treatise 


Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, Part I, sect. 12. 


88 Cf. S. Bezuszka and Charles Lewis, “ Transfinites, and Philosophy,” 
The Modern Humanist, I1I (October, 1946), 14. 

8° Quoted by F. Saintonge in Summa Cosmologiae. (Montreal: Impri- 
merie du Messager, 1941), p. 106. 
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carefully in mathematical terms.” *° Professor Rider of Wash- 
ington University stresses the fact that in the field of plane 
and spherical trigonometry “ infinity ”’ is “merely a shorthand 


symbol for indicating that as the angle gets closer and closer to 


the value zero, the cotangent increases numerically without 
bound. It must be insisted that infinity ... is not a number.” * 
In other words, contemporary mathematicians agree with 
_Natorp’s assertion that “ The progression into infinity exists. 
But this does not mean that there exists, beyond this progression, 
an entity ‘ infinity.’ ” “2 Even Werkmeister, who enthusiastically 


accepts Cantor’s theory, carefully notes that “ As far as Cantor’s 


transfinite numbers are concerned, all metaphysical ramifica- 
tions of the ‘ actual’ infinite are relegated to the background. 
We deal, not with ‘entities’ in any realistic sense, but with 
mathematical symbols which we create... .” ** These units 
are merely logico-conceptual, and he sharply rebukes those who 
would try to impose any metaphysical significance or meaning 
on them.** Yet this is precisely what Cohen and his followers 
do when they speak of Cantor’s transfinite numbers as con- 
clusive evidence that self-evident principles in the philosopy of 
law are sheer absurdities.*° 

A third stumbling-block in the path of non-Euclidean phi- 
losophers of law is modern multi-dimensional geometry, which 
seems to point to a mysterious and irrational world beyond our 
comprehension. But as O’Rahilly, the eminent mathematical 


‘OW. L. Crum and Joseph A. Schumpeter, Rudimentary Mathematics for 
Economists and Statisticians, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946), 
p. 20. : | 
** Paul R. Rider, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1943), p. 69. | | 

42P. Natorp, Die logischen Grundlagen der exacten Wissenschaften. (3rd 
edition), p. 161. Quoted by Werkmeister, op. cit., pp. 152-153. 

** Werkmeister, op. cit., p. 185. 

44 Thid. 

“© Cf. Max Black, Critical Thinking. (New-York: Prentice-Hall, 1946), 
p. 239. | 
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physicist, has pointed out in great length in his work Electro- 
magnetics, the language of Minkowski’s four dimensional geome- 
try is ‘‘ mathematically convenient but physically misleading.” *° 
He adds significantly : | 


It can furnish no results not otherwise obtainable; it is simply a matter 
of algebraic methodology. But it is rather an instructive commentary 
on the logical confusion of modern physics to find distinguished writers 
labouring under the delusion that a mere change in vocabulary can 


provide us with new experimental results—to say nothing of a brand- 
new philosophy and theology.*’ 


A final question remains to be answered: are the mathematical 
techniques described in the preceding pages philosophically 


unsound? With respect to those techniques which involve 


postulates entirely alien to and divorced from reality (actual 
or potential), the answer is simply this: such techniques are 
entirely irrelevant to philosophy since they are irrelevant to 
reality. For, as O’Rahilly points out, “ This skillful and 
highly imaginative manipulation of numbers, this interim 
algebraising, is not ‘ physics’ in the sense that it informs us 
concerning the ‘nature of the physical world.’... It is an 
‘as if —one of the many possible ‘ as if’s’; and in many cases 
it merely cloaks our ignorance.” ** The philosopher, therefore, 
cannot object to this highly imaginative manipulation of num- 
ber, or to treating number itself as though it were merely a term, 
or to speaking of “ infinite numbers,” “ ideal points at infinity 
where all parallel lines meet,” or to any of the unreal hypotheses 
that can help a modern mathematician in systematizing, simpli- 
fying, or, manipulating his formulae—as long as the mathema- 
tician remembers that his hypotheses are purely functional and 
have no relation with reality. For although this technique, if 
kept within proper limits, is philosophically neutral, it is 


‘6 Alfred O’Rahilly, Hlectromagnetics. (London: Longmans, Green and 


Co., 1938), p. 404. 
Tbid. Tbid., p. 763. 
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psychologically dangerous. The temptation to reify “ pure 
numbers” and “ pure symbols” is sometimes too great for the 
theorist to overcome, as the presence of a non-Euclidean phi- 
losophy of law in America attests. But this is quite another 
matter. 

On the other hand, Professor Cohen was quite correct when 
he castigated the mathematical theorist who insists that he is 
dealing with “ pure symbols” and “ pure number ” when he is 
actually dealing with symbolized things. De facto some of his 
symbols represent basic or derived quantities; his x, y, z stand 
for lengths measured in perpendicular directions, his ¢ signifies 
duration. As Cohen pointed out, ‘“ Marks that do not stand for 
or point to anything beyond them are just physical entities and 
not symbols at all.” *® With respect to the nature of number, 
Cohen later writes: | | 


Numbers or relations are also numbers and relations of things, and any 
assertion with regard to these abstractions is either true or not. Now 
truth, whatever it is, is not a quality which inheres in a proposition 
simply because it is mental, but a proposition is true because of factors 
other than the fact that I now think this proposition. If, therefore, 
abstractions had no existence except in the mind making them, no 
assertion into which they entered could possibly be true, except the 
assertion that I now think such and such a proposition.*° 


What Professor Cohen and his fellow non-Euclidean philo- 
sophers failed to note however, is that there are times when the 
modern mathematician actually does employ numbers as “ pure 
_ postulates.”” Such symbols are simply as zf’s—hypotheses upon 
which an elaborate system can be erected without any reference 
to reality. Often there is a close analogy between the mathe 
matician’s use of these postulates and the theoretical physicist’s 
use of both the wave theory and the corpuscular theory to 
describe the same essential phenomena. The languages of the 


‘° Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 185. 
6° Thid., p. 204. | 
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two theories are contradictory, but in order to impose some sort 
of system upon his data, he chooses to speak of light now as 
though it consisted of waves, now as though it consisted of 
particles." Attempts to draw any kind of philosophic con- 
clusions from such a legitimate scientific procedure are futile 
and meaningless; for the fact that the scientist must sometimes 
resort to contradictory hypotheses is not a triumph of his intel- 
lect but a simple confession of its inability to master thus far the 


rich complexity of the universe. 


To summarize, then, the philosopher must carefully dis- 
tinguish between the purely functional hypotheses of mathe- 
matics and those symbols or statements that actually do describe 
quantity or any form of reality. The legitimacy of the former 
is to be judged by the mathematician as a mathematician; the 
philosopher can interfere only when the mathematician attempts 
to endow his purely functional hypotheses with metaphysical 
significance. But when the mathematician employs symbols or 
terms (such as four, five, or six dimensional space) that are in 
reality merely shorthand devices for longer and clumsier alge- 
braic formulae expressing quantitative or any other real rela- 
tions, the formulae themselves—in so far as they have any 
metaphysical implications—can be judged by the philosopher 
and be accepted or rejected according as they agree or do not 
agree with the first principles of being. 


IIT. 


There is little need to discuss at any length Professor Cohen’s 
assertion that self-evident propositions in philosophy of law are 
impossible because such physical theories as “ Nature abhors a 
vacuum ” were once regarded as self-evident. Such a criticism 
is valid only against Kant and those of his followers whose 


51 Hans Reichenbach, Philosophic Foundations of Quantum Mechanics. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1944), p. 177. 
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reverence for Newtonian physics and science in general led 
them to endow physical theories with metaphysical certitude— 
an error that St. Thomas and those faithful to his tradition were 
not guilty of. Holding fast to Aristotle’s dictum that in physical 
sciences “‘ Credit must be given to sensation rather than argu- 


ments, and to arguments only if they accord with the observed — 


9? 52 


phenomena, St. Thomas regarded a statement such as 


“Nature abhors a vacuum ” as a convenient generalization of 
available data which a scientist could use to predict future 
phenomena with greater ease. There may be many errors in 
St. Thomas’s writings on the physical sciences—errors due to 
insufficient observation and inadequate instruments—but there 
is no eighteenth century mechanistic nature-worship of scientific 
generalizations.” | 
There remain two other leading arguments advanced b 
Cohen against the natural law. The first, an echo of Kant, 
asserts that since a conclusion in the practical order contains 
an ought, the premisses on which it rests cannot be based on 
the data of experience, which consists merely of 7s’s.°* Con- 
sequently, every practical judgment prescinds from the real 
order and is ultimftely based on extra-experiential premisses, 
“pure universals,” or hypotheses, for only these can contain 
ought’s. Here again Cohen’s metaphysics and epistemology were 
shaping his ethics. Having reduced the nature of being to 
invariant mathematical relations and consequently limited our 


knowledge of reality to mathematical knowledge,** he completely. 


52 Aristotle, On the Generation of Animals iii. 10. 760°27-33. Cf. also 
Richard McKeon, “ Aristotle’s Conception of the Development and the 
Nature of Scientific Method,” Journal of the History of Ideas. VIII 
(January, 1947), 39 seq. | 

58 Cf, Charles DeKoninck, “Thomism and Scientific Indeterminism,” 
Proceeding of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. XII 
(1936), 62 seq. 

54 Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 419. 

55 Ibid., p. 157. 
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severed values from being. In effect, Cohen simply repeated the 
error of Descrates, to whom external nature was sheer extension 
knowable only through the “ clear and distinct ideas ”’ of mathe- 
matical physics. Kant tried to answer the question that Descartes 
unwittingly proposed by creating a realm of subjective values 
based on the imperatives of the practical reason; Cohen 
tried to answer it with “ scientific ” but equally sunjoutaye 
hypotheses.”® 
_ It is true, however, that the syllogism whose conclusion is a 
practical judgment must contain an ought. This ought is found 
in the major premiss, “Good must be done (evil must be 
avoided ).”. But prior to this premiss and the whole practical 
order lies the speculative wisdom that rationalizes human con- 
duct by revealing to the intelligence certain objects that are in 
themselves desirable and yet afford the richest possible com- 
plements or perfections to individual and social potentialities.*’ 
if human nature, acting individually or corporately, is to find 
its fullest happiness through the fullest fruition of its capacities, 
it must seek these objects. This is the significance of the first 
principle of the practical reason: “ Good must be done (evil 
must be avoided). 

Thus there is no need—in fact, there is no possibility—of 
creating an artificial dichotomy between the order of wisdom 
and the order of action, for the reality that is known by the 


56 Tike most contemporary American philosophers, Cohen was deeply 
influenced by Descartes. His description of the body-mind problem is al- 
most identical with that of the French philosopher. Unlike Descartes, he 
attempted to solve it by an epiphenomenalism that is ultimately material- 
istic. Cf. Reason and Nature, pp. 302-303, p. 326. 

57 Thus St. Thomas points out that “In regard to morals, we cannot 
perfectly arrive at moral science unless we know the potencies of the 
soul.” In I De Anima, lect. 1. 

58 One cannot prescind, however, from the fact that this objective order 
is itself an expression of the Divine Will. Cf. St. Augustine’s “ Lex aeterna 
est ratio divina vel voluntas Dei, ordinem naturalem conservari jubens, 
perturbari vetans.” Contra Faustum, XXII, 27. 
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speculative intellect in itself constitutes a complex hierarchy 
of values. For example, the knowledge that God exists and is 
the ultimate end of man destroys the very foundation of totali- 
tarianism, for man’s intrinsic, natural ordination to God is 


conclusive proof that “‘man is not ordained to political society 


according to all that he is and has.” °® Any legislation, there- 
fore, that treats man as merely a part of a political whole is 
contrary to the natural law since it lacks rationality. It is an 
act of violence, not an act of law. Again, the intellectual dis- 
covery that men share the same essential rational nature dictates 
that men must be treated as fundamentally equal. Such specula- 
tive truths, whose number and depth of comprehension vary as 


cultures and traditions vary, direct the practical intellect, whose — 


role it is to implement their realization as far as possible. There 
were no such objective norms or guides in Professor Cohen’s 


philosophy of law. His metaphysics and epistemology made a 


science of value qua value impossible.®° 

What substitute then did he offer if his system has no 
adequate metaphysical foundation upon which a structure of 
objective individual and social values can be erected? He him- 
self was amused and annoyed by the fact that ‘“‘ Unfortunately 
people who talk glibly about progress and evolution generally 
have no very definite conception of any final goal or standard, 
or even of any definite direction.” ** The goals or standards 
that he would place before the legislator are those that have been 
found most satisfactory by most civilized nations. “ While such 
agreement is not conclusive,” he wrote, “ it offers a sufficiently 
definite starting point for a critical science, which, according to 
the Platonic method, consists in positing ideals (or hypotheses) 


5° Thomas Aquinas, Summa Th., I-II, q. 21, a. 4, ad 3. 


°° Cohen’s limited concept of intrinsic analogy led him to deny the | 


existence of a personal God as well as to deify the forces of nature. Cf. 
“The Faith of a Logician,” Contemporary American Philosophy. I, 246. 

61 Cohen, “ The Future of American Liberalism,” The Fatth of a Inberal, 
438. 
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and criticizing or testing them in the light of ascertained social 
fact.” *? But by what norm will this “ ascertained social fact ” 


be judged desirable or undesirable? It cannot be judged by the 


preliminary hypotheses, for this would involve a vicious circle. 
The only conclusion is that a social fact is desirable simply 
because it 1s desired—and this is the conclusion which Professor 
Cohen himself was forced to make. ‘‘ Reason,” he wrote, “ can 
enlighten us only as to the means necessary to bring about 
certain ends, but the choice of final ends is a matter of will.” * 
Moreover, he argued, “We know that. all things cannot be 
proved, since proof rests on assumptions; and reason cannot 
determine the whole law because reason has to do with judg- 
ments (determining the appropriatenesss of. means to end) and 
cannot determine the ultimate ends that are a matter of ultimate 


choice. Hobbes is therefore right in putting will above reason 


in the law.” ** Legislators should consequently allow for conflict 
of desires when drawing up laws and make it possible that even 
contradictory interests will have the fullest possible opportunity 
of fulfilment,®* for the exercise of energy is “in itself a good 
which becomes evil only when it becomes self-defeating.” °° 
Hence Cohen’s final position was an activistic voluntarism 
in which the final ends of law were ultimately a question of 
choice, and, paradoxically, the ends of law were themselves a 
means for the exercise of intellectual or physical energy. On 
these grounds, as noted above, he attempted to justify even the 


great fatalistic movements of Calvinism and Mohammedanism. 


Could not one justify Fascism on the same grounds ? 
Finally, there is Cohen’s objection that a philosophy of law 


62 Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 412. 

Ibid., p. 441. 

64 Cohen, Law and the Social Order, p. 256. 

®5 Cohen, “ The Place of Logic in the Law,” Harvard Law Review, XXIX 
(1916), 624. | 

66 Cohen, “ The Future of American Liberalism,” The Faith of a Liberal, 
p. 438. 
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based on the natural law would freeze positive law, making it 
unadaptable to changing social and economic conditions: _ 


When the defenders of the classical theory of law tell us that law is 


reason, they mean that law is deduced from legal first principles that. 


are as eternal, self-evident, and binding as the axioms of Euclid. Hence 
the consistent adherents of this view, like Christian Wolf [sic], do not 


hesitate to deduce the most detailed regulations of life, table manners, 


ete. from natural law.* 


Thus Cohen, like Roscoe Pound,®* identified the classic con- 


ception of natural law with its eighteenth century parody. In 


what is more correctly considered the classic conception of 
natural law, St. Thomas Aquinas repeatedly insists that only 
the broad principles of natural law can be known with cer- 
tainty: “The practical reason is concerned with contingent 
matters, which is the domain of human actions; and, conse- 
quently, although there is necessity in the common principles, 
the more we descend towards the particular, the more frequently 
we encounter defects.” ® He therefore warns the legislator (as 
well as the physical scientist who draws up the statistical laws 
of science) that ‘“‘ We must not seek the same degree of certainty 
in all things. Consequently in contingent matters, such as 
natural and human things, it is enough for a thing to be certain 
as being true in the greater number of instances, though at 
times, and less frequently, it fail.” *° In the same treatise on 
law, he adds ‘‘ The common principles of the natural law cannot 
be applied to all men in the same way because of the great 


variety of human affairs; hence arises the diversity of positive ' 


laws among various people.” ** Far from sharing Wolff’s views 


67 Cohen, Law and the Social Order, pp. 264-265. 

6§ Roscoe Pound, “Law,” Immanuel Kant 1724-1924, edited by E. C. 
Wilm. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925), p. 75. 

6° Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, la-2ae, q. 94, a. 4, c. 

7° Tbid., q. 96, a. 1, ad 3am, : 

71 Tbid., q. 95, a. 2, ad 3am. 
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on the immutability of positive law, St. Thomas held that 


positive law must necessarily change as our social intelligence 
and/or milieu changes. As a matter of fact, few philosophers 
have expressed the underlying reasons for the dialectical nature 
of law as clearly and as succinctly as he has in the following 
Jines: 


There may be two causes for the just change of human law: one on 
the part of reason; the other on the part of man. ... The cause on 
the part of reason is that it seems natural to human reason to advance 
gradually from the imperfect to the perfect. . . . Those who first en- 
deavored to discover something useful for the human community, not 
being able themselves to take everything into consideration, set. up 
certain institutions which were deficient in many ways; and they were 
changed by subsequent lawgivers who made institutions that might 
prove less frequently deficient in respect of the common weal. 

On the part of man .. . the law can be rightly changed on account 
of the changed condition of man, to whom different things are expedient 


according to the difference of his condition.*” 


In no sense, then, did St. Thomas belong to that group of 
eighteenth century philosophers of law who thought that since 
civil law is ultimately based on natural law it could therefore 
answer all the complex problems of social and political life with 
geometrical accuracy. For St. Thomas, as well as for those who 
follow his genuine tradition, the natural law furnishes merely 
a broad framework of general principles and directives. In 
implementing these, the legislator must draw from sociological, 
economic, and political information—often not only of his own 
nation but also from that of other nations that constitute inter- 
national society when the proposed law may have international 
repercussions. In such a complicated situation, he may have to 
resort to hypotheses since.certitude that the proposed law will 
actually bring about the desired results is practically impos- 
sible. But his uncertainty is always with regard to the means 


72 Tbid., 97, a. 1, ¢. 
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to be employed; the end of all law—to promote a happiness 
that is in accord with man’s legitimate, natural interests—is 
always clear. 

It is obvious, of course, that legislation which could implement 
man’s right to happiness and security in an eighteenth century 
agrarian America—and hence be in harmony with the natural 
law—could frustrate that same right in a twentieth century 
industrialized America—and consequently be opposed to the 
natural law. It is equally obvious that the right to private prop- 
erty will find a different expression in different cultures in which 
different social institutions are prevalent.”* Even the nature of 
the state as a “ perfect society ”’ is relative to the functions it 
can perform in attaining its end; for when a state can no longer 
attain its end of promoting and protecting the temporal welfare 
of its subjects, a duty emerges for it to collaborate with other 
states and, if necessary, to form an international society. Under 
such circumstances, the state ceases to be a ‘“‘ perfect society ” 
since it can no longer meet and fulfill those natural needs which 
an international organization, the product of social, economic, 
political, and historical forces, can successfully meet and ful- 
fill.* It is hardly true, then, that the scholastic concept of 
civil or international law is static. It is dynamic. In a sense, 
it is pragmatic, but it is a controlled pragmatic. 

It is unfortunate that a man of Professor Cohen’s intellectual 
caliber should have been led by a misunderstanding of natural 
law into the meaningless activism that constitutes the very 
fundamentals of his own theory of law. Nothing could be more 
true than his statement that the problems of individual and 
social ethics are “ honey-combed with metaphysical assump- 


7™ Cf. Pope Pius XI, Reconstructing the Social Order (Quadragesimo 
Anno). (Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1935), 
17. 
74 Cf. Don Luigi Sturzo, “ The Influence of Social Facts on Ethical Con- 
ceptions,” Thought XX (March, 1945), 106. 
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tions.” ** But by adopting a Cartesian philosophy of nature 


and a neo-Kantian epistemology, he was logically driven by 


the force of his own premisses to an ethics of cultivated agnos- 


_ticism that presents more problems but provides no answers. 


For the future historian of American legal thought, Professor 
Cohen’s philosophy of law will provide another striking example 
of how vital it is that a jurisprudence be rooted in a sound 
metaphysics. 
R. W. Mouttiean, S. J. 


7 Cohen, “ The Faith of a Logician,” Contemporary American Philosophy, 
I, 225. | | 
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PHILOSOPHERS ON WORLD COOPERATION 


S part of the centennial celebration of Manhattanville © 


College of the Sacred Heart, a conference of philosophers 
was held on February 1, 1947. This conference was notable 
for two reasons: first, it brought together philosophers of vary- 
ing schools of thought, of different faiths and of many different 
Universities and Colleges. Secondly, its topic—Contribution 
of Philosophy to World Cooperation—brought to the fore very 
vital and timely problems. | 

Dean Richard P.-McKeon of the University of Chicago was 
Chairman of the Committee that arranged for the Conference. 
Prior to the Conference he took part in the international meet- 


ings of UNESCO in Paris. There he was confronted with a 


very concrete problem, and with the other U. 8. Delegates helped 
to formulate the position taken by the United States prior to this 
meeting of UNESCO. The United States Delegation had met 
and discussed at length what they thought should be the aim 
of UNESCO. They decided it was primarily neither advance- 
ment of educational institutions nor the development of intel- 
lectual fields but rather the use of these to intellectually influence 
men toward peace. Dr. McKeon reported that members of the 


Delegation considered peace as “an order introduced into 


society which made for harmonious living and made possible 
cooperation in many directions.” This notion of peace, they 
considered, implied peace with justice and that this justice was 
something objective. The difficult problem was then to decide 
what should be the organic structure of our world to make such 
a peace possible, for the structure aoe assume many differing 
forms. 

With such an aim in view and formulated in the above fashion 
the United States Delegation attended the international meeting 
of UNESCO in Paris on Nov. 19, 1946. Thirty nations were 
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represented at the meeting, together with observers from eleven 
other nations. Thus, all types of culture, of philosophy and of 
religion were represented. Russia was not represented but 
Yugoslavia had sent an observer. Thus, the speech of the 
observer from Yugoslavia was of utmost importance as suggest- 
ing one reason why Russia had not taken part in the meeting. 
The Yugoslavian representative said that Yugoslavia had not 
signed the charter for three reasons. The philosophic reason was 
this: the philosophic position of UNESCO seemed to exclude 
consideration of dialectical materialism and cooperation seemed 
impossible if consideration of this philosophic position was, 
at the start, ruled out. 

A few days later the head of the United States Debauiie 
gave voice to the United States’ position. This position was 
meant to express the motion of peace such as was just outlined 
as well as to cover the objections of the Yugoslavian observer. 
He held that UNESCO did not mean to formulate a unique 
philosophy to which all could agree but rather a ground on which . 


“men of differing philosophies could cooperate. Dr. McKeon 


reported that the head of the United States Delegation formu- 
lated the stand in this fashion: “ he conceived the possibility 

. that men might unite in the choice of ends and in the 
selection of means effective for the achievement of those ends 
without necessarily first agreeing upon the reasons for either 
choice or the principles that underlay the reasons.’ 

Now that the American Delegation has formulated its posi- 
tion it is interested in knowing if Americans back that position 
and how that position should be interpreted. 

Thus the meaning of the position became in the course of the 
day the dominating problem of the Manhattanville conference 
on the “ Contribution of Philosophy to World Cooperation :— 
not that this history of UNESCO and its problems actually 
were given as the introduction of the Conference. On the con- 


- trary the above clarification and formulation were given through- 
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out the day. But it was nevertheless the problem in the minds 
of many of the conference speakers and it found differing 
expression in the two papers given in the morning, and in the 
afternoon discussion of the panel leaders. However, since that 
problem did not reach its most explicit and clear expression 
until rather late in the day the Conference did not arrive at any 
concentrated attempt to formulate a stand on the problem. Yet 


with it in view it seems worthwhile to investigate what the 


papers and discussion contributed toward formulation of a 
position on this rather vital question. 

_ Under the Chairmanship of Dr. Edman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis University opened 
the meeting with an historical discussion entitled ““ The Moral 
Law and World Cooperation.” Dr. Bourke discussed the char- 
acter and structure of moral law and its development by tracing 
a general historical treatment from Aristotle through the 
Stoics; the Fathers of the Church to St. Thomas. - From this he 
indicated a certain basic attitude of philosophers of today toward 
cooperation involving a moral position. 

In Aristotle Dr. Bourke showed that we have political order 
based on natural law and natural law based on the rational power 
of man to distinguish good and evil. The guide of practical 
action then is immediately evident first principles but these 
alone will not make a man moral. Besides these he must keep 
in touch with actual life and develop “ habits of thinking ” and 
also desire what is morally right. Moreover he must judge the 
moral good in the light of the end but it is in regard to the 
question of end that Aristotle is particularly weak. He shows 
that man should develop his highest activities in the best 
fashion, that is, in contemplation. But that seems hardly at- 


tainable in any continuous fashion in this present life. More- | 


over Aristotle does not deem it possible to set down a science of 


moral or political law that has the necessary and universal — 


character such as, for example, the science of mathematics. 
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There is something of art in the solution of a moral question 
owing to the fact that one must always fit it to the individual 


_ changing situation. On the other hand he does not deny that 


there is law to the art. Man as rational considers the basic 
relations between himself and other “ objective factors of his 
action.” | 

- Thus Aristotle sees the law of the state either as a restate- 
ment of the moral law which man as man is able to know or as 


“precisions or determination of questions which are morally 


neutral in themselves.” This marks the difference of the natural 
and the legal as given in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

‘With the Stoics God becomes identified with nature which is 
now considered as divine and man’s nature must follow the law 
of right reason. The Fathers, especially Sts. Ambrose and 
Augustine, give a Christian expression to the Stoic view: moral 
law, they see, as a participation in the Divine law. Moral law 
thus given a divine basis has its unchangeable and “necessary 
character accentuated. | 
_ St. Thomas, Dr. Bourke pointed out, gives to this conception 
of moral law a metaphysical basis. He also warned that St. 
Thomas’ ethical position loses its meaning separated from his 
metaphysical principles. St. Thomas’ basic position he cited as 
given in 8. T. I-II 100, 1c., where he says the reason is the 
proper principle of human acts and moral acts are good or bad 
according as they are or are not in relation to reason. But these 
basic principles are general and indeed very general. A moral 
act is singular and concrete, surrounded with circumstances. 
So that man must not only reason further by means of these 


principles but he must also consider the situation in the con- 


crete, that is, as given through sense knowledge. Experience — 
then is a factor in the development of the art of applying 
principles or in the development of the skill of prudence. Thus 
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for St. Thomas natural moral law is not a totally formulated 
code imposed from without but rather it is “ fundamentally the 
same as the rational order of things.” | 

Later through Nominalism, the intellectual character of 
nature was changed and law becomes conceived as the dictate 
of a will exterior to man. This, Dr. Bourke termed legal 
Voluntarism. And as it introduces the arbitrary does not seem 
to allow for cooperation. 

In applying this historical survey to the question of coopera- 
tion today, Dr. Bourke saw cooperation of philosophers as 
possible only in so far as reason is recognized and through it 
an “‘ approach to a common view of morality.” On the other 
hand, Dr. Bourke emphasized that the maximum agreement on 
moral principles from the point of view of reason would still 
remain exceedingly narrow in scope and general in character. 
Before effective cooperation we would have to go further than 
even general agreement. Secondly, as world cooperation involves 
complicated political situations which involve complicated con- 
crete means, the solutions are in no sense ready-made in any 
moral philosophy. The situation seems to demand not only 
much reasoning on the part of those who are to solve the 
questions but also the further precision of positive law and so, 
apparently, the — of one “law-making body for the ~ 
world.” 

Dr. McKeon, in his paper, The Analysis of Political Con- 
cepts and the Argument of Philosophers, stressed another aspect 
of history—that of its diversity as opposed to its continuity 
which was emphasized by Doctor Bourke. Through the stress 
laid on this other aspect Dr. McKeon said he would conclude 
in a fashion opposite to that of Dr. Bourke. 

He maintained that if diversity is tressed it brings to the 
fore two paradoxes. First, the philosophers who spoke of a 
community of men were not the leading and most rational 
philosophers. For example, it was the Sophists who spoke of 
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Greek and Barbarian as being alike in nature. The Cynic con- 
sidered himself a “‘ citizen of the cosmos” and the Stoics took 
the notion from the Cynics. Actually the idea of an all-inclusive 
society of men was first given embodiment in the power politics 
of Alexander the Great, a conqueror who sought political world 
unity. 

The diversity of history brings out a second paradox, namely: 
that of those who talk of “‘ world society ” have differing bases 
for the relation between ethic and politics. Some, for example 
like Plato, stress the brotherhood of man. Herein the state is 
the larger family putting morals on the same plane as politics. 
Other trends see various factors of association. Locke, for in- 
stance, views the state as a unit affecting the. individual and vice 
versa in such a fashion that there is a certain modification of 
ethics by politics and politics by ethics. To cite another view- 
point: the power of the State tends to set up an order from which 
the accepted relations considered as moral emerge. In other 
words, history presents the general division of either the separa- 
tion of world politics and the moral basis, or the moral basis 
as leading to world politics. ‘ 

Thus history underlines various concepts and possibilities of 
different interpretations and perhaps misinterpretations of these 

concepts. Because of this complexity and the opposing philo- 
-sophic views of which it is an expression, Dr. McKeon felt we 
should face the problem: Should philosophers continue to pre- 
sent their basic principles and what follows from them, and 
continue to attempt to get cooperation on that level? This Dr. 
McKeon saw as Dr. Bourke’s conclusion. In a sence Dr. McKeon 
rejects this philosophical problem or task. I say “in a sense” 
because he does see it as one philosophical problem to be dealt 
with but not one upon which one can hope for any agreement 
today. Today he sees us faced by men of action imbued with 
philosophical differences and oppositions. The situation seems 
to demand a basis of cooperation that will not wait the rational 
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resolution of basic differences. For this reason Dr. McKeon 


proposed another philosophical problem with regard to which 


he sees the possibility of cooperation. This second philosophical 


task is to select “ends that are practicable and means to the — 


ends”? among groups that differ fundamentally in philosophy, 
politics and economy. To bring out his meaning he stressed 
three philosophical problems or levels or tasks. Though given 
-in his paper, I am taking the liberty of clarifying these tasks 


through examples he gave in a later discussion. He sees one 


task as that of the history of philosophy or a description of 
certain philosophies. A second one as philosophy in its own 
right. This is a matter of each promulgating “ that statement 
of truth which each philosopher presents in his own basic con- 
nection and the instruments that he uses for bringing argument 
upon those points are instruments of argument.” The third 
philosophical task is that of persuasion. It is in regard to this 
last philosophical task that he sees a possibility of cooperation. 
The second he saw as the one stressed by Dr. Bourke but which 
he feels the diversity of history shows to be well-nigh impossible 
of resolution or at least of so great difficulty that in this world of 
action time is not left us to attempt cooperation from that 


approach. Moreover he considers these three tasks as totally 


separate. It is the last one then that must be elucidated in order 
to show in what sense Dr. McKeon would see cooperation as 
possible. 

At the end of his paper Dr. McKeon summed up two broad 
oppositions as two opposed confidences both of which he con- 
-siders strong in to-day’s world and both of which he considers 
wrong. “ One that if we establish freedom and right, material 
problems will be resolved: the other if material problems are 
resolved, the time will come for a real institution,of moral and 
political equality.” Dr. McKeon wished, I think, to propose an 
end and means to that end such that a midway position could 
be taken and one which would ultimately make manifest that 
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none of these factors, that is,—freedom, right and material 


_ problems—could be developed without the others. He would go 


about this by proposing individual ends such as obliteration of 


illiteracy, or increase in nutrition etc. Thus they would be 


ends upon which all would agree although the agreement might 
be for different. philosophical reasons. Since the agreement 


would be for different reasons the end should be so proposed as 


to present “‘ an area of fruitful ambiguity.” That seems to mean 
a presentation such that it would include the end but also the 


possibility of agreeing to it on the basis of different reasons. 


In the discussion following upon Dr. McKeon’s paper, Dr. 
Paul Schrecker brought out that Leibniz, faced with the political 
and religious wars of his time, tried to conceive a basis of 


cooperation from the study of actual instances of international - 


pacts. Thus he sought for common principles that were found 
in these pacts. In like manner, Dr. Schrecker said we might 
seek for either of two things. First, whether there is a funda- 
mental unity underlying divergensies or secondly, seek for unity 
at higher or less fundamental and more concrete levels. One 
might find that there was disagreement on the fundamental level 
but yet agreement on specific or particular higher levels. Dr. 
McKeon, he felt, was stressing a specific level—one in which we 
might find ourselves in agreement in actual fact though the 
fundamental reason might be different. In other words, Dr. 
Schrecker felt there might be agreement on the level of what 
Dr. Bourke would describe as law. That is, the positive deter- 
mination of matter morally neutral in itself as in the example 
cited by Drs. Bourke and Strecker—an agreement on driving 
on the right or left hand side of the road because all agreed that 
no one could drive just as he liked. But isn’t it here evident 
that the law of driving on the left or right is founded in a 
principle, an obligation to drive in a fairly rational fashion even 
though this obligation may not be seen as a basic principle, nor 
in what manner it really is connected with the rational order of 
things ? 
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Thus there seems to be presented a certain difficulty in Dr. 
McKeon’s position: in what degree are the principles seen as 
truth (second philosophical task) separate from or related to 
the selections of ends and means to those ends (third philo- 
sophical task) ? Dr. McKeon considers that ay can be treated 
separately. 

Dr. Muller-Thym, as a philosopher-manager, reworded the 
question of the morning in this fashion: first, have philosophers 
anything “ that is permanent in their wisdom, any set of prin- 
ciples or knowledge which itself is convertible in one way or 
- another toward solving the problem of our present day society ” ? 
Secondly, *‘ is there any kind of activity which is at least one of 
the many activities to which philosophers classically have de- 
- yoted themselves, which as an activity might yield results which 
would be usable and perhaps more immediately usable toward 
solving problems of world cooperation?” 

He noted that the answer to the first question was considered 
by many to be, if possible, at least an arduous task. He reasoned 
therefore that since political philosophy is a practical matter 
can we not seek an “ area of agreement ” in which certain things 
as human rights and liberties will be in an “ analagous fashion ” 
guaranteed even though we recognize that below this field of 
agreement there may be philosophical conflicts. This “ area of 
agreement” where, in an “analogous fashion,” rights are 
guaranteed seems to be similar to Dr. McKeon’s field of “‘ fruit- 
~ ful ambiguity.” Dr. Muller-Thym seemed to think this “ area 
of agreement ” possible by inquiring what are the most genera] 
conditions under which a particular type of society could be 
worked out. As an example of this, he suggested the managerial 
problem of organizing an industrial society such as a corpora- 
tion. This problem to an extent is a philosophical problem, 
that is, if one asks what type of organization should one have 
for it to be one which is healthy and appropriate to the society 
in which we live. Worked out in concrete terms there are not 
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only practical consequences but also speculative ones that will 
flow from it. And Dr. Muller-Thym suggested that in the 
practical working out possible solutions would become clearer 
and so there would follow greater agreement on the basic 
philosophical principles. 

_ Again, what seems of utmost importance in considering this 
philosophically practical task is the connection of the basic moral 
principles with the practical solution. Dr. McKeon’s two tasks 
were in a sense to be found in Dr. Bourke’s paper. But they 


were also very different because of their non-separated character, 


i. e., in the connection of the basic principles with the practical! 
solution. The basic principles were enlightening and incor- 


porated in the practical solution or concrete end after the manner 


in which the generic perfection is found in the individual. But 
Dr. McKeon is supposing that the practical task be approached 
because it is not possible to get a recognition of principles. Dr. 
Muller-Thym suggests the head of the corporation doesn’t know 
anything about philosophy as such, but he would understand 
something of principles through the practical solution. How- 
ever, his discussion also suggested that the one solving the 
managerial problem was a philosopher and had ideas and so 
principles as to what a society should be, and in the light of 
them was drawing up the corporation’s plan. It seems that the 
American position in UNESCO might be taking for granted 
more or less what Dr. Muller-Thym is taking for granted—a 
common sense recognition of moral principles that could with 
difficulty be given philosophical formulation and in a sense need 
not. be given such formulation in a society that is sufficiently 


there might be some possibility of working out a practi- 
cal solution to be followed in time by a philosophical elucidation 
of the various principles necessarily involved. 
The great difficulty arises when the basic principles are 
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| of a 7 that has certain exigencies inherent in it. In such 
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formally denied or when principles that are absolutely contra- 
dictory are philosophically defined. Cooperation, then, on the 
practical level seems, if possible at all, to be one of pure 
expediency. The agreement as to end or means would, it seems, 
be one of pure name covering, not ambiguous or analogous 
expression of man’s rights and liberties, but absolutely equivocal 
positions. As for example, some say Germany should be a 


federated state. But the reasons for the adhesion to this end are 


entirely different and the ultimate aim, that is, the kind of 
temporal society wanted, is essentially different. Thus it seems 
that the cooperation would be in name only. | 
But in trying to understand what seems to be the relationship 
of practical principles to concrete cooperation let us consider 
more closely the actual situation. First of all, there are actually 


differing philosophical and religious or even anti-religious posi- — 


tions as well as differing economic ones. Secondly, there seems 
to be no question as to the need and right of participating in 
discussion with the aim of cooperating. Thirdly, each one (I 
shall consider for the moment just philosophers) goes to this 
task with his philosophical principles and his arguments uphold- 
ing those principles. Fourthly, the problem is: is there a manner 
of participating: and cooperating in a practical task as a task 
independent of the application of one’s principles? To that point, 
I should say, it is not possible. For one thinks something is an 
end to be established because of one’s principles. But then say 
that one does cooperate on the end but not necessarily for the 
same reasons as, for example,—the stamping out of illiteracy. 
How does one see this as an end except that it is a good? It is 
a good only in the franework of a certain conception of man or 
society. It is a good as part of an overall pattern. Now, that 
overall pattern may not be immediately evident in actual dealings 
of nations but each one makes each step of cooperation in the 
light of his overall pattern whatever it may be, and attempts 
to see the overall pattern of others. The philosopher as envisag- 
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ing a moral question—a peace with justice (no matter what 
politicians may do)—cannot cooperate, it seems, except as 
seeing an end in a certain framework: except in as much as the 
end is a part of his reason for adhering to the end and in as 
much as he sees others adhering to that end for more or less 
the same reasons. If that is not evident in the first moments of 
cooperation, it will be in the subsequent steps as the overall 
blueprint emerges. As that blueprint emerges each philosopher 
must re-evaluate his position and the next step in cooperation 
will, it seems, be decided as to whether it is or is not a step 
seen’as an outgrowth or precision of his principles. Though, it 


_1s at the same time true that on the concrete level, there is a 


wide area of varying formulations stemming from the same 
principles. So, that on the concrete level there could be the 
choice of opinion or experience rather than one made solely 
through principles. But what I wish to emphasize is the seeming 
impossibility of avoiding the discussion of basic principles while 
working out the philosophical task of cooperation. There does 
seem to be the possibility of starting on the second task first with 
the first task as implicit and then carrying on the discussion of 
principles in more concrete terms to bring out the fundamental 
principles. To recognize them as principles either concretely 
expressed or metaphysically expressed appears to be imperative. 
The idea of forwarding an end by wording the plan to carry out 
the end in such a fashion that any principle could be covered 
might look harmless enough at the first step. But I think action 


itself has an inherent form in it which is its principle. That 


principle may be a right or wrong one; it might be a broad one 
resulting from the convergence of two or more principles but 
it might also be an expression of any principle as acceptable. It 
seems we can think of action as independent of principles 
because we tend to concentrate on actions, such actions as Dr. 
Bourke terms as in themselves neutral. But as soon as they are 
tied up with a reason for action they no longer are entirely 
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neutral and so in that degree become an expression of a principle. 


Thus the second philosophical task does not seem to be one that 


can be separated from the third. However, being optimistic, 
I think that if basic moral principles are evident to man, men 
with good will could come to a common recognition of why 
particular ends are good and from there perhaps go to the 
building of a larger plan. History also seems to ‘give a basis for 
optimism in as much as the history of philosophy to many 
minds shows forth basic problems and solutions or tendencies 
to solutions that indicate a common truth. Of course it is also 
true that many see in history the cleavage of diversity. | 
To return to Dr. McKeon’s example of the two confidences— 
one of them maintains that “if freedom and right is established 
material problems will be resolved; the other if material prob- 
lems are resolved the time will come for a real institution of 
moral and political equality.”” Both these he considers wrong 
apparently interpreting the first as neglecting material problems 
and the second as not considering moral and political equality 
together with the material problems. For cooperation it seems 
he would want a formulation that would be midway, one that 
would in some manner take care of or fulfill the corresponding 
neglects so that it might become evident that none of the factors 
could be neglected. This, I think, can illustrate also that the 
practical solution is not apart from a debate on principles. It 
seems possible that these factors could be taken care of in some 
sort of practical manner but as all cannot usually be cared for 
in the same degree the question of hierarchy or priority comes 
to the fore. Even as they are formulated above the first confi- 
dence, unless freedom and right are interpreted as separated 


from or as denying material problems, expresses an order many © 


would consider as better than the second. In other words, if 
the right order of things is based on a concept of man as a 
rational being, material well-being can not be defined as the 


primary good of man, for then the rational order of things — 
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would be disrupted. Agreement on the practical solution would 
always have to be on an order in which a person with his free- 


dom is of paramount importance. Though there might be a 


practical solution in which the person with his freedom would 
be sufficiently safeguarded without that solution being the best 
solution. That would be a society that would be tolerable but 
could be better. However, a society in which material well-being 
was the predominant principle, even though freedom had some 
leeway, could not be considered as rationally tolerable but would 
be judged wrong because it denied the rational order of things. 
By some that rational misplacement might not be seen in its 
basic foundation, as stemming from the metaphysical connection 


of man with things, but it might rather be gasped in its concrete 


connection on what might be called a higher level. As for ex- 
ample, the inversion of right order would be seen in an institu- 
tion that had as its end an economic welfare subordinating and 
controlling one that had as its end spiritual welfare. But this 
relationship in a certain concrete expression could not be seen as 
embodying a wrong order unless order at whatever level one 
grasps it is seen as an expression of something that should be, 
not just what can be. In other words, it must be grasped as 
having a moral character and so in some sense obligatory. Other- 
wise one is only considering order that can be, sort of an 
ensemble of trial and error connections that have no possibility 
of being better or worse, good or bad from any point of view 
whatsoever because any expression of principle has been 
foresworn. 

Thus the area of “ fruitful ambiguity ” or the “area of 
agreement ”’ in which rights are guaranteed in an “ analagous 
fashion ” is possible only within a certain framework. Other- 
wise there is no common basis upon which there can be 
ambiguity. In other words, if no common basis is anywhere 
involved there is pure equivocation. The mere agreement on 
an end and the means to the end if adhered to for reasons that 
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are different and within no framework that is common, is 
adherence to different ends and different means. Have we not 
a striking example of this in the use of the word Democracy ? 
It seems Secretary Marshall may have come to the conclusion 
that adherence to the end Democracy presented in the concrete 
an impossible situation unless an essential minimum of mean- 
ing was recognized by all concerned. But the acceptance of this 
essential core is the recognition of general principles of the 
natural law. And so if there is to be a peace embodying justice 
that is objective, there must be some recognition by all of a 
rational order that is just. | 

‘The Conference as well as this discussion of it in an attempt 
to clarify how philosophers should approach the problem of 
cooperation have not emphasized the complexity of the end nor 
the means. However, that complexity was not entirely neglected. 
Dr. Ross Hoffman pointed out that the problem of world 
cooperation toward a world society could not be the work of 
philosophers alone. A solution could be found only where there 
was a study also of historical and political sciences. Dr. Hein- 
rich Rommen marked the complexity by emphasizing that what 
‘Was in view was an international society; one, therefore, that 
had to recognize not only individuals and natural law with 
respect to these individuals but also nations made up of these 
individuals. He pleaded for recognition of the difficulties of the 
stateman faced with this complex situation and also with the 
need of defining not only such broad notions of democracy but 
also of “sovereignty, world state, world government.” Dr. 
Charles Hendel also pointed to the ‘‘ tremendously complicated 
web of human relationships ” and noted that philosophers had 
an important contribution to make to the various solutions but 
he also suggested in speaking of the philosopher that his role was 
one of contribution, not necessarily one of sole contributor. 

Dr. John H. Randall not only insisted that the problem should 
be approached by stressing a common method but also that the 
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cooperation would have a chance of success internationally when 
we realized that cooperation in our own community was one 
based on plural and differing communities. 

It might also be pointed out that the Conference did not stress 


_ certain general points that seem essential in the consideration 


of cooperation. In view of the above mentioned complexity of 
the end which is a peace with justice viewed in a practical 
fashion the philosopher should not over emphasize his role. In 
the proposing of some concrete social order I am not at all sure 
that a practical blueprint can be achieved solely by philosophers, 
nor that philosophers as such should propose one. If we are not 
to have a rational Utopia but a society that fits the facts it must 
be a work of cooperation of philosophy, political philosophy, 
history, economics, sociology and annexed sciences and last, 
but not least, theological science. It seems that the philosopher 
can at first indicate only a certain skeleton of his concrete end, 
but also as the work and solution of all sciences can come before 
the tribunal of reason the philosopher has a certain right of 
critique concerning the end-product of this scientific cooperation. 
Moreover many of the contributing sciences or parts of them are 


experimental sciences. The ‘“ universality and necessity” of 


their principles are limited by experience and are dependent on 


‘the verification of experience. The philosopher must respect 


this limitation and also learn from the lessons of experience. 
For example, there are certain economic relations that simply 
have to be.tried before we know whether they will be satisfactory 
or not. The philosopher cannot judge this beforehand anymore 
than anyone else. But he can judge the actual experience not 
only in conjunction with the economist but also from the point 
of view of man’s immediate and ultimate end. _ 

Secondly, though it is perfectly true that man must rationally 
judge right and wrong and this is preeminently the philosopher’s 
role in the critique of the concrete society yet he should also 
recognize the limitations of his reason. More than that the phi- 
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losopher should recognize the historical fact of Christianity. 
Christianity claims to give a new dimension to life in opening 
up the possibility to man to share in the Divine Life. Such a 
prospect does not destroy man nor his reason nor his need to 
seek a temporal good in society. But it does make the temporal 
good subordinate to a higher one so that the whole concept of 
society takes on a new perspective. It seems that a Christian 
society would be one that would guard that perspective. This is 
easy enough for a Catholic to understand. It also would be 
comparatively easy of. accomplishment if all were Catholics but 
to stop at that point is just to miss the actual problem, the 
solution of which is being sought. | 

Mrs. Frank Sheed was right in pointing out that a philosopher 


cannot philosophize as though certain things in history didn’t 


happen which is particularly true in practical philosophy that 
is supposed to be directive of the actual order of things. But 
she neglected a truly philosophical problem when impatient of 
a philosophical discussion she saw the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ as the “ only doctrine by which this broken world 
- can be brought together again.”’ That is certainly expressive of 
a perfect unity and perhaps of an ultimate unity if the “ world ” 
ever ceases to be the “ world.” And there is many a weary phi- 
losopher that would like to give up the task of thinking out the 


philosophical problem but that would be neglecting the means 


we have at hand to strive for a temporal order in which the 
perfect unity could better, through many persons, take shape. 
Let us return then to indicate the problem facing the phi- 
losophers. 

First—since the Incarnation, the Redemption and the Church 
resulting from them are facts; since these facts actually are 
accepted and affect the lives of millions of people; since this 
gives to these people a hierarchy of orders in which the super- 
natural subordinates to it the other orders without destroying 
them; and since the revelation of that supernatural order 
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which includes a teaching Church developed principles inherent 


in natural moral law and also has given positive precision to 
insure the keeping of the natural law; since all this is a fact it 
is impossible for the philosopher to conceive of cooperation 
based solely on a rational philosophical minimum. 

Secondly, however, since it is a just order we seek and one 


that is to take in all people we cannot violate individual con- 


sciences by demanding a profession of faith in Christ and His 
Church as the sole condition of social unity and peace. 

These two difficulties almost pose a dilemma. The difficulty 
that I have posed in terms of Catholicism is one that holds true, 


in greater or less degree, for any sincere Christian. There is 


simply no denying the complexities of this situation for we 
must seek a unity that must at the same time respect an almost 
disrupting diversity. 

Here we can indicate but a few general conclusions. The 
philosopher must have in mind and seek the rational philosophi- 
cal minimum as well as the maximum of rational knowledge in 
both the speculative and practical orders. But also in rationally 
laying the ground work of a concrete order he cannot conceive 
and reason as though historical events and actual facts do not 
exist. Thus the philosopher and the scientists with whom he 
cooperates must take into account that a society today as an 
order that is just must be one scaled to allow for experience as 
a whole, that is, as also recognizing the factors introduced by the 


supernatural; the institutions this has created and, the moral - 


development this Revelation has brought about. Thus without 
being specifically religious in aim yet the directive of this society 
must be Chistian in so far as it must be a society that allows for 
the existence and development of Christianity in its highest 
form. Though it might not be termed positively Christian yet 
it could not be positively non-Christian or pagan. For, as 


embodying that positive denial, it would be so scaled and nar- — 


rowed as not to permit of the recognition of the actuality spoken 
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of above and so would only be a source not of order but of 
righteous revolt. 3 

Moreover such a society would have to guard the essential 
rights of the non-Christian groups. But as is true of any 
society it would also have to guard its self-preservation. This 
then poses the problem of the restraint of those elements that 
would be a negation of it. Concerning this group of thorny 
problems the philosopher needs to cooperate with the theologian. 

Perhaps further Conferences will bring out the problems 
more clearly and also, we hope, clearer solutions. 


E. G. Satmon. 


Fordham University. 
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ST. THOMAS AS A ORITIC 


oF St. Tuomas’ TuHEory oF CRITICISM 
IN FivE Potemicat Works) 


HERE is a rather general notion ‘that if an age is “‘ con- 

structive,” it is not critical, and that if a man is remarkable 

for accomplishment, he bestows little time or energy to the 

critic’s task. ‘“‘ Those who can do, do; and those who can’t, 
criticize,” summarizes the popular judgment. 

However, that such an opinion embraces, at most, but a half- 
truth, becomes evident when one pauses to examine its applica- 
tion in the case of a particular time or of an individual man. 
Some of the greatest artists have been the greatest critics of 
art; and the greatest of the Medieval philosophers will be found 
to have offered us priceless lessons in the science and art of 
philosophical criticism. Not only were many of the writings of 
St. Thomas evoked by criticism that had precipitated actual 


_ struggle in the intellectual order, but his entire life and career 
were lived in the midst of varying conflicts. Ultimately, his 


was the critical spirit of a great master whose discriminating 
judgment had been tested by opposition, who did not fail to 
subject his every sentence to severe self-criticism, and who 
faced constantly the criticism of known enemies. It is because 
he was a critic all his life, down to the writing of the last word 
of the Summa Theologica—that work left unfinished because 
of its seeming worthlessness when criticized in the light of 
revealed truth—that St. Thomas could build so enduring and 
so coherent a system. 

Some theory of ‘criticism, whether expressed or implied, may 
be said to condition the work of any thinker, be he writer, artist, 
politician, or philosopher. From the writings of St. Thomas, 
however, a very definite theory can be gleaned. For a com- 
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prehensive analysis of his philosophy and methods of criticism, 
a survey of all his works would have to be made. However, the 
main outline of what might be called a Thomistic philosophy of 
criticism can be seen in miniature through statements made 
in certain of the polemical opuscula, notably those in defense 
of the religious life and those directed against the exponents of 


Latin Averroism. Explicit considerations regarding criticism 


are to be found in three works on the religious orders and the 
religious life: Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem 
(Opuse. XXVIII, .1256-1257),' De Perfectione Vitae Spirit- 
ualis (Opuse. X XTX, 1269), and Contra Pestiferam Doctrinam 
Retrahenttum Homines a Religionis Ingressu (Opuse. XXX, 
1270). These contain St. Thomas’ answers to William of St. 
Amour, Gerard of Abbeville, and Nicholas of Lisieux, teachers 
at the University of Paris. | 

Two other opuscula were written in 1270 in opposition to the 
erroneous doctrines of the Latin Averroists concerning the 
eternity of the world and the nature of the human intellect: 
De Aeternitate Mundi (Opuse. IV) and De Unitate Intellectus 
(Opuse. VI). In these latter St. Thomas opposed, principally, 
Siger of Brabant and two Masters associated with him at the 
University, Boethius of Dacia and Bernier of Nivelles. 

Because of their special character, these five works represent 
with concentrated distinctness the lineaments of the general 
methods and principles of St. Thomas and something of the 
spirit of his critical genius. Today, especially, in a welter 
of critical uncertainty, the reason for seeking aid from St. 
Thomas in either formulating or testing a set of standards is 
obvious. It will be of interest, therefore to point out the 


expressed opinion found in these opuscula regarding certain | 


questions which concern all types of criticism, whether special- 


1. Numbering and dates for these opuscula, as well as subsequent page 
refrences are from Opuscula Omnia, Volumes I and IV, edited by R. P. 
Petri Mandonnet, O. P., P. Lethielleux, Paris, 1927. 
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ized. or philosophical: Upon whom does the obligation of criti- 
cism fall? What is the function of the critic, and what is his 
importance ¢ What standards of critical judgment and of method 
can be determined? What are the qualities of the ideal critic ? 

In regard to each of these questions, St. Thomas has some 
very clear answers. 


The Function and Importance of Critics 


Regarding the function of the critic, there are today widely 
differing opinions. Not a few look upon the critic as one who 
should maintain the position of an impartial, disinterested 
observer whose duty it is to make an objective record of trends. 
These agree with the standards of traditional liberalism set forth 
by Matthew Arnold in his Essays in Criticism : 


It is the business of the critical power .. . in all branches of knowledge, 
theology, philosophy, history, art, science, to see the object as in itself 
it really is ... The rule for criticism may be summed up in one 
word,—disinterestedness . . . Its business is to know the best that is 
known and thought in the world and by making this known to create 
a current true and fresh ideas. Its business is to do this with inflexible 
honesty, and with due ability; but its business is to do no more, and 
to leave all questions of practical consequences and applications alone. 
. The bane of criticism in this country is that practical considera- 
tions cling to it and stifle it.- It subserves interests that are not its 
own. Our organs of criticism are organs of men and parties, having 
practical ends to serve ...so much play of mind as is compatible 
with the prosecution of those practical ends is all that is wanted.’ 


In contrast with this opinion, however, is that of W. C. 
Brownell who maintains that criticism is positively bound to 
be practical—that its service is that of enlightenment and of a 
deliberate endeavor to improve the state of the world: 


2 Matthew Arnold: Hssays in Criticism, Macmillan Co., New York, 1883. 
pp. 6; 18-19. 
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. To secure that the true and the beautiful, and not the ugly and 
false, may be, in wider circles of appreciation, esteemed to be the 
good.* 


The chief purpose of criticism, according to another view— 
that of Mary Whiton Calkins—is to develop personal thought, 
to rouse ambition for constructing one’s own independent phi- 
losophy. Criticism is thus a means to a personal end: 

. Independent criticism is the first stage in spontaneous, original 


thinking. But it reaches its completion only in the attainment of a 
metaphysical system which one has adopted or created for oneself.* 


Henry Hazlitt, in his very interesting “ Trialogue,” offers a 
few more examples of various opinions on this subject: 


According to Swinburne, criticism is “the noble art of praising.” ® 


Menchen states that its function is: 


To give outward and objective form to ideas that bubble inwardly and 
have a fascinating lure to them, to get rid of them dramatically and 
make an articulate noise in the world . . . The critic is a catalyzer... 
It is his business to provoke reaction between spectators and a given 
work so that out of the violent process which ensues may come under- 
standing and appreciation.® 


Others, like George Bernard Shaw, maintain that the critic’s 
duty is one of interpretation, the revealing of hidden implica- 
tions, of subtleties behind what had previously been supposed 
to be simple or clearly evident. 

Brunetiére sees criticism as a directive force, but as one 
that must work through society in order to react upon leaders 


’W. C. Brownell; Criticism, Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York, 1914, p. 
51. 

“Mary W. Calkins: The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1907, p. 9. 

5 Henry Hazlitt: Anatomy of — Simon and Schuster, New York: 
1933, p. 13. 

*Idem, p. 46. 
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of opinion. Its function is: “. .. to modify the milieu, and 
so inevitably alter the work of artists.” 

Finally, Van Wick. Brooks gives to criticism the noble duty 
of serving the state, and sounds a patriotic note by saying: 
The function of American criticism is to discover a new faith, to 


formulate a new technique, to build up a program for the conservation 
of our spiritual resources.’ . 


In this way, a resumé of opinions offering similar divergency 
might be continued almost indefinitely. Even a brief summary 
of them manifests some of the confusion, error, and inadequacy 
which prevail in regard to the initial questions with which the 
critic must be concerned. 

When we turn from such a survey to the words of St. Thomas, 
the effect is like that of moving from a choppy sea into the quiet 
waters of a deep bay. With calm certainty he tells us that 
the function of criticism is to exercise a kind of charity, and 
that the obligation of criticism rests with proportionate gravity 
upon various men. | 

The duty of criticism, he says, devolves primarily upon the 
Pope, bishops, and all in charge of souls. This would include, 
particularly, preachers, teachers, and others who have a like re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual and mental welfare of men. 

Besides the obligation arising from duty, there is a more 
general obligation of charity in accordance with which all men 
may, at some time or other, have to assume the responsibility 
of the critic. In cases where no obligation is imposed by either 
duty or ordinary charity, the proper exercise of the function 
of criticism belongs to the perfection of the virtue of charity. 


7Idem, p. 64. See also Van Wick Brooks: Sketches in Criticism, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., New York, 1932. Other opinions of interest are 
those of: Ludwig Lewisohn: The Creative Life, Liveright Pub. Corp., 
1924, pp. 93-97. Irving Babbitt: Humanism and America, Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1930, pp. 25-30. J. E. Spingarn: Criticism in 
America: Its Function and Status, neuer’, Brace, and Co., New York, 
- 1931. Chap. 1, “ The New Criticism.” 
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It may be noted that when St. Thomas treats of criticism in 
these five opuscula, it is of criticism in its social sense; that 1s, 


he does not speak of the obligation of self-criticism in detail, — 


but does insist that it must precede criticism of others. On the 
whole, however, it may be assumed that what is said of criti- 
cism in a general way may be applied to the problems of 
individual, subjective criticism. 

Primarily, as has been indicated, the obligation of dion 
phical criticism falls upon the Pope. Because of his general 
responsibility for the spiritual welfare of the members of the 
Church, and for the preservation of its doctrines, he must 
constantly be the chief Shepherd-and Critic of the world. It 


is interesting that far in advance of the time when Pope Leo 


XIIT would advocate the study of Thomistic philosophy, St. 
Thomas justified the right of his great champion to speak 
authoritatively in regard to such a matter: 


The assertion that the Apostolic authority is limited to ecclesiastical 
affairs is false. The president of a republic is bound to provide food 
for those over whom he rules, and to undertake the proper education 
and training of the young (X Ethic.) He is, likewise, obliged to 
supervise the legislation of his republic and to establish rules for the 
well-being of the citizens (I Ethic.) Thus, we see that the legislation 
concerning education is one of the duties of the president of the 
republic. It must, therefore, come under the authority of the Apostolic 
See, by which the whole Church is governed.® 


Again, he indicates the fact that the duty to criticism is bind- 
ing upon the Pope and upon all bishops, by reason of their 


pastoral office, since they must direct and sanctify souls by 


judgment and by teaching, as well as by example and the 
sacraments.” At another time, quoting Dionysius, he says that 


® Contra Impugnantes, IV, 30: ... Sic patet, quod. ordinare de studio 
pertinet ad eum qui praeest republicae, et praecipue ad auctoritatem 
Apostolicae sedis, qua universalis Ecclesia gubernatur, cui per generale 
studium providetur. 

*Idem, 232: . . . Sed rursus personam Dei gerit in comparatione ad 
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the duty of bishops is to produce perfection. Surely, then, 
bishops who are under the obligation of guiding their people 
to God have a duty of criticism which exceeds that devolvmg 
upon kings and other temporal rulers. The intellectual and 
moral atmosphere in which those under their care live cannot 
be a matter of indifference to them.’® 

Besides the Pope and bishops, all who have charge of souls— 
particularly preachers, teachers, and religious have the obliga- 


tion of making critical judgments. In many cases there is also 


need for effective cooperation of religious and laity if valid 
criticism is to bear fruit. In speaking of the association of 


‘laymen and religious at the University, St. Thomas says that 
there is one point which is common to both: They belong to 


the society of the one Church of Christ and so are united by 
agreement in faith. Therefore, their teaching and learning, 
functions pertaining alike to seculars and religious, should not 
be known exclusively as either lay or religious in character; and 
associations of students and teachers should not be separate. 
Though St. Thomas was here affirming the right of religious 
to belong to the colleges of the secular students and Masters, 
the same passage indicates the common responsibility which all 
students, and especially all teachers have in regard to the criti- 
cism of error or of theories which seem to run counter to 
doctrines of faith.” 

For all men, St. Thomas says that there are duties in regard 
to criticism which result from obligations of charity. It is 
essential for perfection, he says, that charity should regard the 
spiritual welfare of others. And with this spiritual welfare, 
the preservation of truth and the correction of error are 
integrally connected.** 
populum, dum populo quasi virtute Domini judicia, documenta, exempla, 
et Sacrementa ministret. 


10 De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis, p. 233. 


11 Contra Impugnantes, p. 26. 
12 De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis: Charitas autem in qua perfectio con- 
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True and rightly ordered charity, he continues, prefers the 
greater to the lesser good, the spiritual to the temporal. There 
is a hierarchy in the works of justice and of charity. Minister- 
ing to the bodily needs of others is the first way in which love 
of neighbor may be shown; of a higher order is the bestowal of 
such benefits as instruction of the ignorant, the giving of advice 
to the doubtful, and the conversion of those that have gone 
astray. The highest works are those of a supernatural order, 
such as instruction in divine truth, direction to God, and the 


- conferring of the sacraments.** 


Now it is clear that of all human good, the welfare of the 
soul is the greatest, says St. Thomas; the next in importance 
is physical well-being, and external goods occupy the last place. 
Consequently, it is natural for man to observe this order in his 
preference.** It is also natural for him to desire to aid others 
in respect of all these goods: : 


When a man truly loves another, he will show his love not only by 
good wishes, but by practical benefits .. . And as all men form one 
species, each individual man is by nature the friend of all others. 
Thus, it is natural to us to put one who has lost his way on the right 
road, to help a man who has fallen down, and to perform similar kindly 
offices.15 


Evidently, criticism finds a place of special importance among 


the “similar kindly offices” referred to. If it is directed to 


the spiritual benefit of another, it becomes an act of singular 
perfection; for by such good deeds men are united to God, 
their last End.** 


sistit per se respicit spirituale bonum, unde et cura spiritualis ad perfecti- 
onem pertinet, non autem cura temporalis, licet ex perfecta charitate possit 
exerceri. (p. 258). 

*3 Idem, p. 223 ff. 14Tdem, p. 223. 

15 Tdem, p. 225: Omnis homa est naturaliter omni homini amicus. Et hoc 
maxime ostenditur in hoc, quod homo alium errantem in via dirigit, et casu 
sublevat, et alios hujusmodi dilectionis effectus impendit. 

2° Tdem, p. 229. 
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The function of criticism, therefore, is, according to St. 
Thomas’ view, a function of charity. More specifically, its 
function is the establishment of truth—the finding of the via 
media which must be travelled with such care because of the 


errors lying on either side. 


The value of criticism results from the fact that in itself it 
can be an act of the perfection of justice or charity; but because 
of the spiritual good done to others, it is also of special worth. 
Hence, St. Thomas says that those who thus safeguard and 
foster the spiritual welfare of men should be honored above 
others whose benefits are merely material: If they who minister 
to the temporal peace are justly paid, they who minister to the 
spiritual necessities of the state, either by preaching or expound- 
ing the Scriptures, or by bestowing other supernatural benefits, 
have a far better right to the honor and support of the faithful." 

Further expressions of appreciation for the valuable services 


rendered by teachers and preachers in the exercise of their 


function as critics of thought and morality might be cited in 
abundance. In general, such tributes may also be applied tv 

those who serve the common good in a like manner by charitable 
and constructive criticism. Thus, of preachers St. Thomas says 
that their special exercise of fraternal charity is one before 
which other activities, such as corporal works of mercy, give 
place: ‘ It is more profitable to raise souls, by preaching, from 
the death of sin than to bury their dead bodies in the earth.” 
Again, he states that preaching is among the highest of ecclesi- 
astical functions. It is more useful to the community than is 


the office of the advocate.” 


Finally, to every just and charitable critic may be applied 


17 Contra Impugnantes, p. 66. 

18Tdem, p. 67: Opera misericordiae praeferuntur corporalibus exercitiis 
... Majus est enim animas mortuorum praedicando suscitare, quam corpus 
mortui terra obscondere ... (p. 106) ; Inter omnes occupationes ecclesiasti- 
cas dignior est occupatio eorum qui verbus Dei annuntiant . . . Utilius est 
praedicationis quam advocationis. eA 
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his estimate of the value of the teacher of morality: “ The man 
who is the teacher of morals is, so to speak, the architect of 
all human duties.” 


Objects of Criticism 

A second inquiry is concerned with the valid objects of 
criticism, particularly of philosophical criticism. Who and 
what demand the exercise of the critic’s office, of, at least, are 
natural and suitable objects of his interest ? 

Here again, in the modern field of criticism, the answers 
given are found to range from “ Every one” to “ No one”; 
from ‘ Everything ” to “ Nothing,” depending upon the critic’s 
attitude of skepticism, liberalism, collectivism, or his complete 
ignoring of the whole problem of limitation of the critical field. 
Both the social philosophy of the critic and his epistemology 
will determine his answer to the questions: “ Whom am I 
obliged to criticize, or who may become the object of critical 
interest ?” and “‘ What truths can be attained to by reason so 
as to be valid objects of scrutiny and appraisal?” 

St. Thomas, in keeping with his theory of the function of the 
critic, gives us in regard to this problem also some definite 
answers. In general, his opinion is that, depending upon the 
office held, the obligation of criticism with regard to particular 
persons and things will vary. Criticism may be a duty, or it 
may belong to the perfection of charity to undertake it. Like- 
wise, the objects of criticism may be considered as contingent. 
upon one’s station or responsibility. In general, however, cer- 
tain persons and things ordinarily should be recipients of 
criticism: (1) All those within the Church towards whom we 
have the responsibility, either because of duty or fraternal 
charity, for criticizing those things which may impede proper — 


79 Tdem, p. 107: Ille qui de moribus docet est quasi architectus respectu 
omnium officiorum humanorum. | 
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mental, or spiritual development; (2) Children; (3) Those 
who act unjustly; (4) Those who, though not offending us, 
attack others who are incapable of defending themselves or their 
rights; (5) Detractors of religion or of religous persons or 
things. 

In regard to the first group, St. Thomas says that all those 
within the Church must be guided and directed by responsible 
criticism on the part of superiors: ‘‘ Those without the Church 
are reserved for the judgment of God, but those within the 
Church are committed to its judguent.” 7° | 

Children are particularly dependent upon instruction and 
care. They must be guided critically until they acquire habits 
springing from right principles. Their education, moreover, 
should be planned according to the careers for which they are 
destined.” 

Those practicing injustice which it is in our power to correct 
must be criticized; and this is a duty which should be under- 
taken with the motive of preventing sin; as, for example, on 
the part of one who would steal from us.” 

When others are attacked, even though we ourselves are not, 
we must defend justice. Such a defense of the oppressed is 
demanded by charity. 

Counter-criticism must also, at times, be undertaken against - 
detractors. St.Thomas indicates three instances when to endure 
detraction, rather than to refute it would be wrong: When 
detraction destroys the possibility of good being done; when 


20 Contra Impugnantes, p. 160: . . . Eos qui foris sunt, judicabit Deus; 
sed de his qui intus sunt, scilicet fidelibus, judicium Ecclesiae commit- 
titur . . . non debet homo hoc divino judicio reservari, sed ad judicium 
Ecclesiae corrigendum deduci. | 

21 Tdem, pp. 272-273. 

22 Tdem, pp. 123-124: Quando eleemosyna datur alicui propter hoc quod 
peccator est, vel ut peccator sit, magis esset ei subtrahenda ... Et qui 
inordinate petit, non est danda res petitia, sed correptio... Patet ergo 
quod ad necessitatem danda est indubitanter res, sed petentibus ad super- 
fluitatem danda est correptio. See also p. 166. 
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blasphemy is involved; when men have an obligation to defend 
the truth. | 

When detraction is aimed against those who occupy so high 
a position that their lives are regarded as models for imitation, 
then this detraction should be silenced if possible; for these 
slanders may reach the ears of those who would, otherwise, 
have listened to their preaching. Refutation may be undertaken 
in such a case, not for personal justification, but for the 
general welfare.** In certain cases, legal proceedings should 
be instituted (even by religious) where a dispute has arisen 
concerning a spiritual matter, or where the contention may 
result in spiritual harm unless terminated.** Religious, St. 
Thomas says, have a special obligation both to prevent and to 
silence calumny; for their reputation affects, absolutely and 
directly, their influence for good; because calumny affects the 
whole body of the religious order whose members are objects 
of detraction; and because such detraction may be the first step 
in an attempt to abolish religious life itself.*° | 

More especially must counter-criticism be undertaken when 
the charges of detractors involve blasphemy, directed not only 
against persons, but against the truth which they proclaim.” 
Criticism is an obligation on the part of those whose duty it is 
to defend the truth, or who are in a position to refute error. 
As to the sacred place of truth, St. Thomas makes several 
forceful statements: 


Apostolic men ought certainly to practice patience. But when they 
resist detraction, they do not do so out of impatience, but out of love 
of truth. 

Carnal minded men hate such as rebuke them in charity. It is not, how- 
ever, carnal minded to resist those who calumniate the truth. 


23Tdem, pp. 153-158. 24 Idem, pp. 158-159. *5 Idem, p. 173. 

2¢Tdem, p. 154: Veri Christiani patiuntur se argui ab his qui ad cor- 
rectione arguunt; resistunt autem his qui ab subversionem arguunt, et 
praecipue quando non solum personae, sed veritas blasphematur. 
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They who under the pretext of patience permit falsehoods about truth 
to be disseminated are like the dumb dogs, not able to bark, or which 
Isaias speaks. 


They who will not suffer the truth to be defended at their expense show 
that they love themselves better than the truth. They, equally, love 
themselves better than the truth who, rather than suffer their own peace 
to be disturbed, leave the assailants of truth unanswered. Hence it is 
love of truth which inspires holy men to resist its detractors.?7 


Thus, it is evident that, according to St. Thomas, the critical 
function of the Christian thinker is one motivated by justice 
and charity, having for its prime object the preservation, 
promotion, and defense of truth, both that divinely revealed and 
that known by human reason. 


Standards of Critrcal Judgment 


‘The next inquiry centers about the standards or criteria by 
which the critic may be guided in formulating his judgments. 
To the question, ‘‘ Are there any valid criteria of criticism ?”’ 
modern writers and philosophers give replies that are bewilder- 
ingly varied. 

Many would agree with I. A. Richards im he says: 
Critical principles must be handled warily—they never can become a : 
substitute for discernment ... There comes a point in all criticism 
where a sheer choice has to be made without the support of any argu- 


ment, principles, or general rules. All that arguments and principles 
can do is protect us from irrelevancies, red herrings, and disturbing 


27Tdem, pp. 154ff.: Apostolici viri semper habere debent patientiam. 
Quod autem aliquando resistunt detractoribus, non est ex impatientia, sed 
ex zelo veritatis. . . . Illi qui iniquos reputant charitative corrigentes, se 
carnales ostendunt, non autem qui resistunt detractoribus veritatis. 

. Illi vero qui. falsitatem praedicantes sustinerent sub praetext 
patientiae, essent mutis canibus comparandi, de quibus Isaias (LXV: 10) 
“Canes muti non valentes latrare.” 

. Sicut probatur plus se diligere quam veritatem qui non vult veri- 
tatem contra se defendi, ita ostenditur plus se diligere quam veritatem qui 
veritatis adversariis non resistit, ut sibi pacem quaerat, et ita ex amore 
veritatis sancti viri detractoribus resistunt. 


_ 
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preconceptions . . . They may preserve us from bad arguments, but 
cannot supply good ones.”® 


According to such a statement, criteria have only negative 
value. But some go further still and maintain that, criticism 
being essentially subjective, there can be no such thing as a set 
of applicable rules or standards. This would be the verdict of 
those who agree with Anatole France that: 

We are shut up in our own personality as in a perpetual prison .. . 


You and I are but a pair of infinite isolations, with some fellow-islands, 
a little more or less near us.*® | 


This is to agree with Thackeray’s expression of the same 
idea in Pendennis: ‘ Ah, sir, a distinct universe walks under 
your hat and under mine! ” 

There are others, of course, who rally to the support of the 
objectivity of criticism, pointing to the fact that if objective 
criticism were an impossibility, we should be in possession of 
no language, literature, or art. Man’s social life is regarded as 
proof of an objective universe and of certain permanent 
standards. 

However, while stressing this fact of man’s social nature, 
some fall into another error: | 
Values are determined by the Social Mind. The value of a good is not 
inherent in that good; it is in a large degree independent of the mind 
and desires of any particular man . . . It is recognized now that man’s 
conscience is the eye of society, and has been formed by unconsciously 


watching that eye . . . Humanity creates values, and it alone can judge 
or alter them.*° 


If one maintains a hierarchy of true, objective values, this 
can be justified, it seems, only by the theory that there is a 
God. He, as absolute Truth and Goodness, explains both the 


287. A. Richards, Principles of Litérary Criticism, Harcourt Brace and 
Co., Ltd., New York, 1926, p. 40. Cf. p. 281. 

*° Henry Hazlitt, Anatomy of Criticism, p. 78. 

8° Tdem, pp. 109, 119, 121. 
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existence and the rank of lesser, finite truths and values. This 
_ admission is made in a passage with which we may conclude 
reference to the Anatomy of Criticism, although it affords 
additional examples of divergent opinions: 

It is a pity that our age is irreligious. We must assume the existence 
of God or reinstate Him, if only that we may have a hypothetical 
standard for assessing literary and aesthetic accomplishments. For only 


on the assumption of His infallible judgments is it at all possible to 
: think of absolute values and an absolute standard. 


(To this remark, ‘ Middleton,” one of the three speakers 

who carry on the conversations regarding criticism which make 
up the book returns) : 
I am sure your God would be particularly flattered if He felt that His 
existence depended soley on His usefulness as a Working Hypothesis, 
and in the narrow field of aesthetic criticism at that . . . The search for 
God is a delusion caused by the desire for infallibility. The eritic must 
strive for universality, even while he sees that he can never hope to 
attain it.34 


When we turn now to St. Thomas’ discussion of this same 
question, we find that in the opuscula selected for study he 
considers three things: the means of attaining to knowledge of 
truth, criteria of values, and judgments that are invalid or 
impossible. 

As to means of attaining to knowledge of truth, St. a 
says that there are two: faith and reason. The ordinary means 
by which man acquires knowledge is by use of his rational 
intellect. Since this is so, he says those errors that attack or 
deny the natural power of the mind are of all errors “ the most 


unseemly.” 


Tdem, pp. 123 and 127. 

82 De Unitate Intellectus, I, p. 33: Sicut omnes homines naturaliter scire 
desiderant, ita naturale desiderium inest hominibus fugiendi errores, et eos 
cum facultas affuerit confutandi. Inter alios autem errores imdecentior 
videtur esse error quo circa intellectum erratur, per quam nati sumus, 
devitatis erroribus, cognoscere veritatem. 
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That man may attain to valid knowledge by means of his 
intellect is a fact which St. Thomas accepts with absolute 
certitude. That which does not seem to us irrational may be 
true. But not even God could do what is repugnant to our 
reason. His actions may be super-rational; but they can never 
be irrational.** | 

Though, ordinarily, reason is our source of truth and of 
values, men may derive knowledge supernaturally through 
revelation given to men generally by God, or by a special, 
individual grace. Though there are these two sources, however, 
faith and reason never can be in conflict with each other. Faith 
is the higher source and is one of absolute certainty; while it 
is above reason and goes beyond it, it never can go against it. 
Direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost is inviolably certain and 
sacred. Christians who would not be obedient to the voice of 
God speaking in their hearts would make themselves more deaf 
than the pagans, for even Aristotle recognized that there might 
be this higher form of knowledge.** | | 

Since, however, reason plays, ordinarily, the principal role 
in our acquiring of critical standards, St. Thomas points out 
the importance of discussion. Lack of discussion, he says leads 
to much confusion, misunderstanding, and even to heresy : 
Bishops, before the time of Constantine, had no opportunity for 
meeting or for debate, and as a result the Christian religion was 
torn by many heresies. There is great danger of schism in 
matters of doctrine when preachers of the faith are not able to 
assemble together for purposes of discussion.*° | 


88 De Aeternitate Mundi, I, pp. 23-24: Tamen credo quod si esset re- 

pugnantia intellectum, esset falsum. Si autem non est repugnantia intel- 
_lectum, non solum est non falsum, sed etiam est impossibile aliter esse... 
In illis quae repugnant intellectui, Deus non potest facere ut illus sit. 

** Contra Pestiferam Doctrinam, p. 293: Dicit enim Aristoteles in quodam 
cap. Ethic. quod intitulatur “De Bona Fortuna”: ‘De his qui a Deo 
moventur quod consiliari non expedit eis. Habent enim principium tale 
quod melius est intellectu et consilio.’ 

*5 Contra Impugnantes, pp. 23-24: Patet ergo quod in periculum fidei 


' 
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Again, in the concluding challenge of the De Perfectione 
Vitae Spiritualis, he says that the surest way to elucidate truth 
and to confound error is by confuting the arguments brought 
against the truth; for “as iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
_ sharpeneth the countenance of a friend.” °° 

Following upon a discussion of these general means of attain- 
ing to a knowledge of true values, are other, more specific 
comments in which St. Thomas gives certain directions as to 
the judgment of values: 

(1) Everything is to be judged with regard to the end for 
which it is ordained.” 


(2) The general good is to be judged as having precedence 
over the particular. | 

Fellow citizens, he says, agree in being subjects, and all men, 
inasmuch as they naturally desire happiness, are united in 
their inclinations towards God, the Beginning of all things, the 
Source of happiness, and the Principle of justice. Yet, we 
must remember that in the right order, the general is preferable 
to the particular good. A part is, according to its nature, 
governed by the good of the whole.** 


(3) There are intrinsic values, existing objectively in things, 
but these must be judged in connection with circumstances. 
Thus, he says, the “mean” of a virtue between excess and 
defect cannot be considered in regard to any one circumstance 
as being an absolute standard applicable to all conditions.*° 


divisionem inducit qui doctores fidei in unam societatem congregari non 
permittit, et sic patet multipliciter praedictam sententiam esse damndsam. 

36 De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualts, p. 264. 

®7 Contra Impugnantes, p. 25: Judicium uniuscujusque rei prlaecipue 
sumatur ex fine. 7 

88 De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis, p. 224: Unaquaeque pars naturali 
quodam instinctu ordinatur ad bonum totius. 

3° Contra Impugnantes, p. 25: Judicium uniuscujusque rei praecipue 
sit inter superfluum, et diminutum in unaquaque circumstantia secundum se 
considerata, sed in una circumstantia ad alias ... per 
cimcumstantias moderetur. 


| 
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Finally, St. Thomas also points out certain dangers in form- 

ing judgments. Under four eemaitions, judgments may be 
rash or invalid: 
- Conclusions cannot be generally applied which are drawn 
from wonderful or extraordinary events. After recounting the 
fact that Abraham was poor in spirit despite the possession of 
much wealth; and that Samson, armed only with the jawbone 
of an ass, slew his enemies, St. Thomas concludes: ‘“‘ Weak 
human beings are more able to admire and to praise these 
things than to imitate them.” *° 

Again, all authority does not apply in the same way. Things 
in one order may not be affected by that which is authoritative 
proof in another. Thus, he says it is inconsistent for professors 
of sacred learning to quote as authorities the glosses of jurists 
or to make them a basis for argument.** 

Explaining, perhaps, his own sparing use of allegory and 
simile. St. Thomas also declares that analogy does not express 
exact truth and is not to be taken in an absolute sense. He 
points out that Plato’s comparison of the relation of the soul 
-and body, according to the famous simile of “the pilot in a 
ship,” led to false interpretations, notable that of Averroes, in 
spite of the fact that Aristotle had distinctly said on his master 
had used this phrase figuratively.** 

The same point is emphasized again in refusing to accept 
an interpretation of the multiplication of five loaves by Our 
_Lord in His first miracle, and of seven in the second instance 
as indicative of the fact that the commandments ought to 


49 De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis, p. 203: Facta enim mirabilia non 
sunt ad consequentium trahenda, quia infirmi ea magis mirari et laudare 
possunt, quam imitari, 

41 Contra Pestiferam Doctrinam; p. 308: Inconsonum et derisibile videa- 
tur quod sacrae doctrinae professores juristarum glossulas in auctoritatem 
inducant. 

“2 De Unitate Intellectus, p. 34: “ Figuraliter quidem igitur sic de- 
terminetur et describatur de anima,” quia scilicet nondum ad liquidum 
demonstraverat veritatem. (Cf., p. 36). 


‘ 
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precede the counsels. Quoting St. Augustine and Dionysius, 
St. Thomas affirms that no valid argument can be drawn from 
symbolical — of this nature, that — theology is not 
argumentative.** 

Another warning to the critic is that persons are to be judged 
by their actions. In formulating judgments of others, we must 
guard against prejudices, assuming that good actions proceed 
from motives, unless we have definite proof to the contrary. 
It is possible, of course, that bad men may appear virtuous; but 
we are to speak only of such things as we are capable of judging. 
For if the opinion that a man is to be esteemed a hypocrite on 
account of his good works were generally accepted, men would 
be restrained from doing any acts of virtue.** 

In this same connection, St. Thomas says that evil which may 
exist can be exaggerated in three ways: in order to time, if 
former evil is imputed to one who has begun to live a new life; 
by false generalization, if the faults of a few in a group are 
attributed to the whole body; in degree, if venial offenses are 
represented as heinous crimes.*° | 

Lastly, there are things about which we cannot form any 
valid judgment at all: 


(1) The secret motives of the heart, 
(2) The definite time when the world will come to an end. 


We may judge that the end of the world is “ near,” for time 
is always spoken of as short in comparison to the duration of 
eternity; but the definite time at which Antichrist and the end 
of the world will come cannot be known.*° 


48 Contra Pestiferam Doctrinam, p. 263: Nec ab hujusmodi figuris efficax 
argumentio trahitur . . . Symbolica theologia non est argumentativa. 

“4 Contra Impugnantes, pp. 193-194. 

“5 Tdem, pp. 175-176. | 

“6 Qontra Impugnantes, p. 122: Hoc autem de aliquo judicare est 
temerarium, cum pertineat ad intentionem cordis ... (p. 177): De 
occultis vero cordium, quod quaerunt favorem mundi... in quibus manifeste 
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Standards of Critical Method 


In regard to methods of criticism to be adopted, the critic 
will naturally be guided by his concepts concerning the function 
of criticism and of the nature of truth. Accordingly, he may 
be impressionistic, objective, lyrical, romantic, dogmatic, or 
skeptical. Furthermore, his attitude toward the past must be 
considered. Is a thing or an idea worthless because old; or 
is it to be valued only after it has survived the corroding test 
of time? How shall authority, in other words, be dealt with; 
and what counterbalances will give proper proportion to its use ? 

We shall find St. Thomas’ answers to these questions grouped 
under more general headings in regard to critical procedure. 
The method of the critic should, he says, be characterized, above 
all, by justice, prudence, zeal, courage, and charity. 

As regards justice, St. Thomas tells that if a valid appraisal 
of a man’s doctrine is to be given, all his teachings must be 
considered. Otherwise, one’s,estimate is apt to be prejudiced 
or erroneous. Completeness in study and analysis is, therefore, 
fundamentally important—a first precept of methodology. Ex- 
amples of adherence to this precept might be cited without 
number in St. Thomas’ opuscula. To take but one instance, he 
is emphatic in stating that in analyzing Aristotle’s doctrine 
concerning the soul, the opinions expressed throughout the 
De Anima must all be considered, those in Book II compared 
with those in Book ITI, etc.*’ 

Again, as a matter of justice, those who undertake the criti- 
cism which is necessitated by- the office of a teacher must per- 


temerarii judices convincuntur ... incertum est quo animo quid factum 
sit . . .In hoc etiam sibi quod solius Dei est, usurpent, scilicet, scire 
futura, et secreta cordium. (Cf., pp. 181, 184, 188). 

‘7 De Unitate Intellectus, pp. 36, 37, and 47. 
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form their task for the benefit of all, of whatever condition they 
may be .** 

Should criticism be such as to involve or terminate in actual 
condemnation, such condemnation should never be rash or hasty; 
and only after just trial and proof of guilt may a man be 
punished. He must be accused, tried, and convicted according 
to law. If a punishment is inflicted, St. Thomas emphasizes the 
point that it must not only conform to the gravity of the others.*® 
These principles are evidently important for those whose criti- 
eism carries with it the right of sanction for wrong-doing. 

Concerning prudence in-methods of criticism, several impor- 
tant injunctions are given: | 
_ Persecution, or harsh and open criticism, should not be kept 
up where there is no need, even if at one time it was justified. 
If an error has become extinct, or is now little regarded, 
continued efforts to refute it serve only to keep it alive or 
reanimate interest in it.°° Again, he says that while criticism 
should be made courageously, one should not rashly venture into 
dangerous forms of it without being sure of his ground. In 
view of the damage done to the cause of truth by insecure 
ardor in dispute, his words have important bearing: 


Although a man must desire that his virtue were so solid as to remain 
intact in the midst of danger, no one but a fool would, on account of its 
danger, prefer a perilous position to one more secure.°? 


‘8 Contra Impugnantes, p. 25: Quicumque sumuntur ad officium doctrinae 
debent omnibus, cujuscumque conditionis fuerint, docendo proficere. 

*9Tdem, p. 118: Poenisse peccatoribus inflinguntur non solum proter 
vindictam culpae, sed etiam ie correctionem vel ejus qui peccavit, vel 
aliorum. (Cf. p. 29.) 

5°Tdem, p. 118: Non enim persecutione indiget in quo defensor non 
invenitur, imo hoc esset errores extirpatos sub specie correctionis suscitare, 
et auribus populi inculcare, quod est periculosum. 

51 De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis, p. 244: Quamvis quilibet sapiens 
magis eligeret esse tantae virtutis, ut etiam interpericula quaecumque 
illaesus posset persistere, nullus tamen insi insipiens statum periculosiorem 
ex hoc ipso statui securiori praeferret. 


t 
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One of the points upon which St. Thomas is most insistent 
is that learning and eloquence should characterize critical expres- 


sion: ‘“ The learning of the saints is preferable to the holiness 
of the unlearned.” 


As to the use that may and should be made of the wisdom 
of the past, even of the wisdom of the pagans, he speaks with 
assurance: 


Those philosophers, especially of the Platonic School, whose teachings 
are true and consistent with the Faith are not to be feared. On the 
contrary, we may make use of them, as we may despoil those who are 
in unjust possession of our property.®** 


It is, likewise, commendable to make use of human eloquence 
in order the better to instruct, charm, and convince one’s hearers: 


Where there is a mixture of two substances, a third substance is 
produced by the compound. Hence, when a preacher in expounding 
Holy Scripture makes use of human learning in the service of the 
truth of Faith, the wine of the Holy Scriptures is not adulterated; it 
remains pure. Adulteration would consist in adding something which 
would destroy its truth.** 


Throughout the twelfth chapter of the Contra Impugnantes, 
St. Thomas develops this theme, maintaining that only a wrong 
motive can render the use of eloquence and learning blame- 
worthy. In teachers he says specifically that both these qualities 


are most desirable; but if a choice has to be made, then: 


‘“‘ Learning is more profitable than eloquence.” °° 


52 Contra Impugnantes, p. 139: Sanctorum scientia praefertur simplicium 
sancitate. 

58Tdem, p. 140: Philosophi qui vocantur, si qua vera et fidei nostrae 
accomoda dixerunt, maxime platonici, non solum formidanda non sunt, 
sed ab eis tanquam ab injustis possessoribus in usum nostrum vendicanda. 

5¢Tdem, p. 146: Quando est mixtio, utrumque miscibilium convertitur 
in unum tertium, et ideo quando aliquid adjungitur sacre Scripturae de 
sapientia saeculari, quod cedit in fidei veritatem, vinum sacra Scripturae 
non est mixtum sed purum remanet. 

55 Tdem, p. 146: Plus prodest doctori sapientia quam eloquentia. 
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Finally, in important matters, the prudent critic should seek 
the aid of influential friends. For, as St. Thomas explains, 
there are some who will listen only to those who hold a place 
of rank or importance.* | | 

As to other characteristics giving efficacy to critical method, 
three augment justice and prudence in a special manner: Zeal, 
courage, and charity. 

Speaking of the importance of zeal, he says, echoing the words 
of St. Gregory: 


Those who for the love of God take journeys for the sake of preaching 
may be compared to wheels of fire. For the zeal which consumes them 
and wherewith they inflame others causes them to travel swiftly from 
place to place.5” 


Courage, too, is especially important; and the heroic action 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury is cited as an example, with the 
comment that even if he could without sin have suffered the 
Church to be robbed, the fear of being a passive cause of scandal 
would have deterred him from es - such pillage to take 
place.** 

Finally, charity, inspiring the critic with a proper motive, 
will also be the surest guide in determining his critical pro- 
cedure. St. Thomas remarks here that Our Lord reproved the 
Apostles for their ignorance which prompted them to a spon- 
taneous manifestation of revenge. He forbade them to call 
down fire on the Samaritans, because He knew they would be 
more easily converted by mercy.’® Yet, at a later time, when 


°¢ Idem, pp. 167 and 172. 

57 Idem, p. 46: Ei autem qui amore Domini in praedicatione discurrunt, 
rotae ejus ignis ardens sunt, quia cum ejus desiderio per varia loca, 
dicurrunt, unde ipsi ardent et alios incendunt. 

5§ Idem, p. 161. 

Idem, p. 165: Dominus increpavit discipulos poenam Samaritanorum 
pententes, quia vedebat eos clementia facilius posse converti. 
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He had instructed His followers in the spirit of true charity, 
He gave them authority to punish sinners, as well as to forgive 
them. | 

The Qualities of the Critic 

The enumeration of the qualities of critical method advocated 
by St. Thomas implies certain characteristics supposed to be 
possessed by the critic himself. If his criticism be just, prudent, 
zealous, courageous, and charitable, it must be because these 
virtues exist first in his soul. St. Thomas, however, in a few 
passages does indicate explicitly as qualities to be cultivated by 
the critic: learning and sanctity, zeal, prudence, charity, and 
humility. 

Learning and sanctity must be combined in the critic if his 
efforts are to be completely effective: ‘‘ It-is essential that they 
who labour for the salvation of souls should be remarkable for 
both learning and sanctity of life.” °° 

He deplores the ignorance of some of the clergy of his own 
time whose deficient knowledge of Latin and of the Scriptures 
hindered their preaching of the Word of God and their proper 
instruction of the people. Nevertheless, wisdom alone does 
not suffice for the critic who would aid in perfecting the lives 
‘of others. The ideal supposes that learning will be combined — 
with sanctity. It is in view of this that St. Thomas makes one 
plea for the advantages of voluntary poverty: ‘“ Wisdom plus 
evangelical perfection, which consists in proverty, is preferable 
to wisdom alone, or to wisdom plus riches.” | 7 

Regarding this same matter, application may be made to 
criticism in general of a principle enunciated concerning bishops. 


*°Tdem, p. 48: Eis qui procurant salutem animarum necessarium est ut 
vita et scientia clareant. | 

Idem, p. 46. 

*2 Idem, p. 86: Sapientia cum perfectione evangelica, quae in pauperitate 
consistit, quae est de maximis bonis, est eligibitior quam sapientia per se 
accepta, vel sapientia cum divitis. : 
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In them especially, since the function of criticism is one of 
sacred obligation, sanctity of life is demanded.* As mediators 
between God and men, they must, in ministering to men, be 
pre-eminent in the active life. At the same time, says St. 
Thomas, they must excel in contemplation in order to draw from 
God the — wisdom which they should impart to those in 
their care.“ 

Zeal, which is also spoken of as essential for bishops, may 
be assumed, likewise, to be proportionately necessary for any 
sincere, constructive critic. But this zeal must have a certain 
order: One must first have care for his own personal develop- 
ment. If, however, while making efforts to perfect himself, 
he also is zealous for the good of others, he offers to God the 
best possible service; for “ No sacrifice is more pleasing to God 
than zeal for souls.”’ ® 

The critic must also possess the quality of prudence; and his 
prudence must extend to actions as well as to word. Hence, 
he should be careful to conform to local customs, to modify his 
opinions in matters that are not of major importance, to be 
adaptable in regard to non-essentials. St. Thomas points to the 
fact that under some circumstances it may be in conformity with 
prudence to alter one’s whole way of living in order not to 
prove a source of discouragement.to others. Even good works 


68 De Perfeotione Vitae Spiritualis, p. 234: Nam cum alios mundare 
debeant, ipsos praecipue convenit esse mundos. 

6¢Tdem, p. 235: Cum enim Episcopus mediator inter Deum et homines 
constituitur, oportet ipsum in actione praecellere, in quantum minister 
hominum constituitur; et in contemplatione praecipuum esse, ut ex Deo 
hauriat quod hominibus tradat. 

*5Tdem, p. 256: Quod nullum sarificium est Deo magis acceptum quam 
zelum animarum, absque dubitatione concedimus, sed animarum hic ordo 
servandus est, ut primo homo zelum animae suae habeat. 

Cf., on the place of proper self-love in St. Thomas’ social theory: The 
Thomist, Vol III, No. 4, “ Charity and the Social Order ” by Louis A. Ryan, 
O.P., pp. 550 ff.: “The norm of the love of neighbor is the love of self— 
of self in order to love God ... Man should love himself next to God and 
more than neighbor.” 
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are sometimes to be omitted, he says, if they cause annoyance 
to others. | | 

Charity is, of course, the golden virtue of the critic. In him 
it must be found in its purest form—a love of neighbor like unto 
his love of self. Therefore, it must always be directed towards 
the best interests of others. Here St. Thomas notes that this 
unselfish love of friendship—a love which is in the right sense 
“disinterested,” is often interferred with by family ties and 
ambitions. Hence, he says that in seeking advice, the critic to 
whom we turn should not, in all circumstances, be a relative. 
For example, he says that those seeking counsel about entering . 
religious life often find that, in having recourse to kinsfolk, 
they discaver not friends, but enemies.*” The same might be 
true in other matters demanding greater impartiality on the part 
of the critic or adviser. 

Lastly, the critic must be humble. If he is truly so, he will 
manifest this quality in three special ways: He will have confi- 
dence in others; he will rejoice in the success of others; and he 
will receive honors that come to himself without pride. By 
cultivating such a spirit, he will accomplish more good than 
would be possible even by great generosity in giving; for 
humility, says St. Thomas, is a greater virtue than liberality.” 
That the critic’s motive is truly one of devotion to truth, inspired | 
by zeal and love of God, will be shown by his manner of rejoic- 
ing in the success of his efforts as due primarily to the grace of 
God, to Whom he will ascribe all glory: 


66 Contra Impugnantes, pp. 72 and 167: Si fieri potest ut pariter Deo et 
hominibus placeamus, placendum est et hominibus. Si autem aliter non 
placeamus hominibus nisi Deo displiceamus, Deo magis quam hominibus 
placere debemus. 

67 Contra Pestiferam Doctrinam, p. 294: Propinqui autem carnis in hoc 
proposito amici non sunt, sed potius inimici . . . In hoc igitur casu praeci- 
pue vitanda carnalium propinquorum consilia. 

68 Contra Impugnantes, pp. 53, 57, and 18. 

*°Tdem, p. 115: Humilitas virtus est eminentior quam liberalitas. 
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No work of the Lord is so magnificent as is the work of justice whereby 
He is served. Therefore, holy men ought to rejoice that God effects 
this great work by their instrumentality . . . And as they desire to be 
esteemed only for the sake of doing good among those to whom they 
preach, they rejoice that they are thought well of, not for the sake 
of their own honor, but for the profit of others . . . They rejoice not 
in victory, but in the glory of God.‘° 


Sema. I mportance of St. Thomas’ Principles of 
Criticism 


The Thomistic philosopher in our own day, must, like St. 
Thomas, do his thinking in the midst of many distractions; 
and, also like his great predecessor, his function must be largely 
a critical one if he is eventually to bring any influence of order 
into the chaos and confusion of the world about him. In the 
light of the present situation, in which standards of criticism 
are so uncertain, two elements in the critical system of St. 
Thomas are of special importance: The fact, so simply accepted 
by him, that the intellect is our faculty of knowledge, and that, 
in consequence, criticism is a rational process; and, secondly, 
his theory of values. It is only by accepting his view that there 
are both absolute and relative values—things that are perman- 
ent and unchangeable, and things subject to changing circum- 
stances; constants and variables—that philosophy can be con- 
ceived as a vital, developing element of human culture. 

Adhering to the principles of St. Thomas, Scholastic philoso- 
phers regard the heritage of human thought as an incomplete 
synthesis, one to which they too may add new truths, new 
discoveries, and new interpretations of traditional principles as 


_7™Tdem, pp. 169-170: Qui ergo gaudet de bonis quae Deus per eum — 
operatur, hoc gaudium in Deum referens, recte gaudet; quod contingit dum 
laiquis propter hoc gaudet de his quae Deus facit, quia videt hoc in 
gloriam Dei cedere, et suam et aliorum salutem .. . Ille qui gaudium de 
quo agitur refert in Deum, non in se ipso gloriatur, sed gloriatur in Deo, 
in quem refert hoe de quo gloriari posset. 
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applicable to the phenomena of our modern world. Each one, 
adding in his own way to this synthesis, must at times assume 
the role of the critic; and in St. Thomas a great model is given 
to him. For the ideal critic, possessing the qualities which 
have been outlined as benfitting such as one, must necessarily 
approach closely to the manhood and to the genius of St. 
Thomas himself. 


SisTER Rose Emmanve za, S. H.N. 


College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland, California. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


PrELIMInaRY Report on AnnuAL MEETING 


With the publication of the 21st Volume of our Proceedings, 
under the general title “‘ The Philosophy of Being,” we are now 
preparing the program for the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting 
at Hotel Orlando St. Louis, December 29 and 30, 1947 on the 
general theme: The Absolute and the Relative. At the first 
morning session. Reverend Dr. Stewart Dollard, 8S. J., Dean of 
the graduate studies at Loyola University of Chicago, Illinois, 
will give the opening paper on A General Survey of the Problem 
of the Absolute and the Relative. A second paper will be read by 
Rev. Dr. Charles Denecke, S. J. of Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Maryland on The Absolute and the Relate in the Meta- 
physical Order. | 

At the second morning session, the Rev. Dr. Francis X. 
Meehan of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts, will 
have the paper on The Absolute and the Relative in the Moral 
Order. James Collins of St. Louis University will also address 
this general session on the subject The Absolute and the Relative 
wn Modern Historical Thought. 

The afternoon sessions as usual will be round tables in the 
various divisions of philosophy. It is hoped that as much as 
possible the committees in charge of these round table sessions 
will coordinate their programs with the general theme. We 
hope to have the entire program ready for announcement in the 
next issue of New Scholasticism. 


GrapuaTE Puinosopuy at St. Louis University 


The invitation to hold our Twenty-Second Annual Meeting at 
St. Louis was extended by the St. Louis University on behalf 
of the senior colleges, seminaries and universities of the St. 
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Louis area, one of the oldest and most prominent centers of 
Catholic education in the country. We recently received an 
advance copy of an excellent St. Louis University Bullentin on 
“The Graduate Program in Philosophy” at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Chapters on the basic view of: philosophy and the 
basic objective of the teaching of philosophy are of particular 
interest. A formal acceptance “ As true and certain the intel- 
lectual content of Divine Revelation” by an act of faith leads 
to the acceptance of theology as a true science: Both are a great 
boon to Christian philosophy which can be in no true conflict 
with them. “ Rather the Christian philosopher finds directive 
application and additional certitude in them. The more Chris- 
tian a thinker is the better his metaphysics as such will be. 
However philosophy has its own proper principles and methods 
and is intrinsically the work of reason. The philosophical 
sciences are therefore formally distinct and in metaphysics 
reach the level of a wisdom, it being the one natural wisdom, 
the scientia rectrix in which all sciences find ultimate justifica- 
tion of themselves and of their assumptions as well as a norm 
by which they may be arranged and unified to produce as com- 
plete as possible an understanding within the human mind. 
Metaphysics is thus not by itself an adequate understanding of 
reality. It must be completed in both directions by the ad- 
ditional light of revelation and by the detail of the limited 
sciences.” 

In view of the genuine progress in the development of western — 
thought the acceptance of the metaphysics of Aquinas as a 
means of philosophical insight, as a norm of criticism and 
evaluation and as a basis of progress does not mean the accept- 
ance of a closed system assumed as final and allowing of no 
progress otherwise than through its own destruction. Thomistic 
philosophy is not a system in this sense. “ It consists of flexible 
formulation of principles which are elaborated from immediate 
contract with reality. Moreover, metaphysical principles are 
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analogous and allow therefore of indefinite clarification and 
application. The acceptance, then, of Thomistic philosophy 
is the acceptance both of past achievement, and, in principle, 
of all subsequent progress, for any new insight and any develop- 
ment . . . will necessarily find a place in relation to the 
flexible basis of Thomism. Indeed the existential and analo- 
_ gous character of Thomism guarantees that it shall remain 
throughout its whole structure, ever flexible and “open.” 
Thomism as a philosophy, is a means of grasping and under- 
standing reality, a means that leaves the depths of reality 
unexhausted. Its very nature forbids that it even claim to have 
translated the real into conceptual counters with which, there- 
fore, the philosopher must be content to deal. The task there- 
fore with reference to Thomism itself is continually to revivify 
its principles and to extend their application and evidence. 
_ With reference to non-Thomistic philosophies, it is to criticize 
indeed and evaluate but also to learn and assimilate into the 
expanding Thomistic understanding all their true achievements. 
‘Thomistic philosophy alone in virtue of its loyalty to reality 
and to the nature of the human mind, has the necessary assimila- 
tive power. The position therefore of Jacques Maritain that 
the progress of philosophy as such will be, in a sense, the progress 
of Thomism is accepted and maintained by this Department.”’ 

Two basic objectives of philosophical teachings at all levels 
must be: (a) To develop the habits proper to philosophical 
sciences, philosophical insights into reality, and their organiza- 
tion through reason and, finally contemplation which, while 
inspiring and guiding action yet remains an end in itself. 
Philosophical truth must become the tried personal possession 
of the student. (b) To introduce the student to the philoso- 
phical experience of the past through an analysis and under- 
standing of the works of great philosophical thinkers. Addi- 
tional obj ectives distinctively proper to the graduate level 
must be (a) to bring the student to an understanding of the 
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development of western thought, to acquaint him with all the 
resources of modern philosophical scholarship and to equip him 
with the basic scholarly techniques; (b) to make a larger con- 
tribution to philosophical progress and to culture in general, to 
the achievement of which the graduate students and above all 


_ the faculty members must direct their efforts. The department — 


carries out these objectives through the following types of 
cources: introductory and advanced systematic philosophy; 
survey courses, historical and problematic; history seminars; 
seminars in constructive philosophizing; coordinated seminars 
given in cooperation with other departments: For the coming 
academic year eighteen lecture courses and seminars are listed: 
introduction to the general texts of St. Thomas, studies of 
De Ente et EHssentia, and Contra Gentiles; in systematic 
philosophy seminars in the critical problem and modern 
Thomism, the problems of natural theology. Thomistic theory 
of knowledge and theory of sciences, the nature of the judg- 
ment, and Thomistic ethics; historical courses in Aristotle and 
Plato; the metaphysics of Duns Scotus; the Nichomachean 
Ethics; Plotinus, St. Augustine, Hegel, background of Hegel. 

The Department is holding a six-week Institute in Thomistic 
Philosophy, June 23—July 30th. It will consist of two con- 
current courses: (a) Survey of history, principles and teaching 
of Thomistic philosophy and (b) St. Thomas Aquinas: Prin- 
ciples and Techinique of Textual Exegesis. The former will be 
conducted through lectures and round table discussions. The 
latter will be a laboratory course in the reading of St. Thomas. 


In addition to the University Staff the Institute will have Dr. 


Gerald Phelan of the Mediaeval Institute at the University of 


Notre Dame as a guest professor (June 30th to July 5th) and 
Dr. Anton Pegis of the Institute of Mediaeval Studies of 


Toronto as Guest Lecturer (June 23rd to 28th). The Depart- 


ment also edits the well known quarterly journal of Phalosophy, 
The Modern Schoolman. 
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The staff of the Department comprises the following: 


Rev. Christian L. Bonnet, 8. J., Ph. L., S. T. L., Instructor. 

Vernon Bourke, Ph. D., Professor. | 

Rev. Johnson E. Cantwell M., S. T. Phofessor. 
James D. Collins, M. A., Instructor. | 

Rev. Thomas E. Davitt, S. J., D. T. L., Instructor. 

Rev. Robert Henle, S.J., A.M., S.T.C., Instructor. 

Paul J. Jacoby, Ph. D., Lecturer. 

Rev. James A. McWilliams, S.J., Ph. D., Professor. 

Rev. Joseph P. Mueller, S. J., A. M., Asst. Professor. 

Rev. John J. O’Brien, 8. J., Ph. D., 8S. T. L., Agré&é Gregorian Uni- 

versity, Asst. Professor. | 

Rev. Francis J. O’Reilly, S.J., A.M., S.T.L., Asst. Professor. 
Henri Renard, S. J., Ph. D., S. T. D., Professor. 

Rev. Thurber M. Smith, S.J., Ph. D., LL. B., Professor and Dean 


of the Graduate School. 
Rev. Wm. Wade, .S.J., Ph. D., S. T.L., Asst. Professor and Director 


of Dept. of Philosophy. 
Rev. Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J., Ph. D., Asst. Professor. 


We were unable to procure a list of published doctoral 
dissertations (or unpublished doctoral dissertations available 
through inter-library loan), which have been written by gradu- 
ate students of the department. We shall be glad to publish 
this information if it becomes available at.a later date. 


VoTina ON CHANGE OF TIME OF ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


There were only a few responses to our request for the vote 
ordered by the Executive Council of the Association as to the 
advisability of changing the time of our annual meeting, owing 
to the crowded condition of trains and hotels during the 

Christmas season, the frequency of inclement weather of that 
time, etc. To get a wider expression of opinion we have mailed 
postcards stating reasons for the change its proponents have 
advanced and asking a vote on various proposals: (1) to change 
the meeting time to the Tuesday and Wednesday after Easter ; 
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(2) to keep the time the same; (3) to indicate some other date 
than the Easter or Christmas week periods. We shall be very 
grateful for a large and prompt ey ws the attached 
reply card. 


EMPLOYMENT OPppoRTUNITIES AND APPLICATIONS 


In response to our suggestion that the Office of the Secretary 
of our Association would be glad to act as a clearing house 
between institutions seeking teachers in the field of philosophy 
and applicants for such positions we note that one Catholic 
university, anticipating a large increase in philosophy students 
on the college level, will be pleased to be informed of qualified 
instructors. One full time instructor is also resquested by a 
large secular university in the South. Applicants should forward 
records of their training, teaching experience, etc. to this office. 
One woman student member of our Association is completing 
her work for a doctorate in political philosophy and will be 
seeking a position as an instructor, preferably in a Catholic | 
woman’s college. Her name will be provided upon request. 


As Oruers Us. 


Our members will be interested in the following quotations 
from a lengthy review of two recent volumes of our Proceedings 
(Truth in the Contemporary Crisis, Vol. XVIII; Philosophy 
and Post-War Reconstruction, Vol. XIX) by Professor 8S. H. 
Bergman of Jerusalem and appearing in the Hebrew Monthly, 
M’oznayim published by the Hebrew Writers’ Association, 
September 1946 issue. Professor Massaryk has kindly sent an 
English translation: ‘‘ These books, aside from being of par- 
ticular interest to philosophical circles, are inportant documents 
indicative of the spirit of our day and its aspirations on the one 
hand, and of the spiritual trends inside the Catholic Church on 
the other.” Much of the review is a statement of the contents 
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of the various papers. The reviewer says that “ Maritain’s 
influence on Catholic philosophers in the United States where 
he spent the war years seems to be tremendous. This transpires 
from almost every lecture given at the convention devoted to 
philosophy’s task in reconstruction of the post-war world.” The 
review concludes with the following general observation: “I 
said in the beginning that these two books were of particular 
interest as a document indicating the spiritual trends within the 
Catholic Church. We are not forgetful of the fact that the 
Church is, and has always been, the protector of reaction in 
many lands. It is also quite probable that there will be, within 
the Catholic Church, political forces which will avail themselves 
of those very liberal trends for purposes of conquest in the 
Western liberal countries. Every coin has its two sides, and 
every human matter has its two aspects. Nevertheless, the 
importance of this liberal movement and its predominance, are 
so strong among Catholic philosophers in the United States 
that they should not be underrated. This movement opens up 
prospects of discussion, not only between philosophers of differ- 
ent schools, but also between persons of different faith. For 
us too it is important to know how the common struggle against 
the suppressor of mankind has shifted to the forground the 
fundamental idea of Israel.” 


Aw InvitTaTIon From THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The following invitation to our membership was received by 
the Secretary from Professor Cornelius Krusé, Chairman of the 
Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Association : 


“My dear Dr. Hart: 


‘‘T wish to inform you and your membership through you 
that the proposed Inter-American Congress of Philosophy which 
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we planned to hold five years ago and which was canceled on 
account of Pearl Harbor, will take place at Columbia University 
on December 28-31 of this year. The American Philosophical 
Association would be most happy if your members could attend 
and participate in this Congress. I realize that it comes at a 
bad time for you unless by some chance you may be meeting 
this year in New York. 


With all good wishes, _ 
Cordially yours. 
Cornelius Krusé.”’ 


The following is the program for the Congress: 


Sunday, December 28 


Afternoon: Informal tea | 
Evening: Formal opening of the Congress. Welcome and responses. — 
Addresses: “Is There an Ibero-American Philosophy?” | 
“Ts There a North-American Philosophy? ” 


Monday, December 29 


Morning: Concurrent sessions 
(1) THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: “ Reason and Intuition ” 
(2) OrrenTaL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION (including a report to the 
Association of Professor E. A. Burtt’s recent tour in the 
Orient) | | 
Afternoon: Plenary session. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND SPIRIT 
Evening: Congress dinner. Addresses in Spanish. 
Smoker 


Tuesday, December 30 


Morning: Concurrent sessions 

(1) MerapHysics: “ Existence” 

(2) ESTHETICS AND PHILOSOPHY or ART 
Afternoon Plenary session. ErHics: “ Obligation ” 
Evening: Banquet of the Association. Presidential address. 
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| Wednesday, December 31 
Morning: Plenary session. PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Business meeting of the Association 


Afternoon: Concurrent sessions 
(1) PHILOSOPHY or HISTORY 
(2) Locic: “ The Philosophical Bearings of Modern Logic ” 


The National Association of Biblical Instructors will take part in the 
Monday sessions. The Association for Symbolic Logie will meet in 
connection with the Wednesday sessions. 


Concrernina Our PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


From time to time our Committee on Research has received 
requests from graduate students that our Association publish 
their doctoral dissertations in philosophy as volumes of our 
Philosophical Studies. This would amount to reducing our 
Studies to an instrument for subsidizing works which students 
would be doing in any event and which would have their own 
particular objective apart from the purpose of our Association 
in establishing its Studies. These latter have set up to provide 
publication: for more mature post-doctoral researches which be- 
cause of their limited appeal might not be acceptable to com- 
mercial publishers. The Association cannot afford to favor 
one university over another. If the Studies were to be reduced 
‘to subsidy for doctoral dissertations then the Committee on 
Research would have to be prepared to examine a large number 
of such dissertations from the various universities each year. 
That was never the intention of the Association Studies when 
the latter were set up some fifteen years ago. 


An ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The Agsociation and the New England Conference of the 
Association is indebted to His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing 
of Boston, for his sponsorship of the third Annual Meeting of 
the New England Conference at Hotel Kenmore in Boston on 
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Saturday, May 17. About three hundred attended the morning 
session addressed by Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart on the subject, 
“The Metaphysics of Man and Peace” and Professor Rudolf 
Allers speaking on “ The Science of Man and Peace.” Rev. 
Francis X. Meehan, was chairman. The afternoon session 
had more than five hundred present. The speakers at this 
forum session were Professor Ralph Demos of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Professor Brightman of Bostom University, Dr. Allers, 
and Dr. Hart, discussing present day conflicting philosophies 
of man and their relations to peace. The Most Rev. John J. 
Wright, newly elected auxiliary bishop of Boston presided. 

Rev. Alfred Horrigan of Nazareth College, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was re-elected chairman of the Kentucky Regional 
Conference. The fall meeting of the Conference at Nazareth 
College will have “ The Existentialism of St. Thomas” as its 
theme. The Secretary would be pleased to have information 
of conference meetings in retrospect or prospect for publication 
in this column. | 


A. Hart. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Doctrine of the Imitation of God in Plato. By CUTHBERT GEROW 
RuTENBER. New York: New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
Pp. 115. $1.50. 


One should note in the very beginning that the present book is 
_ published by King’s Crown Press which is a division of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, laudably organized for the purpose of making certain 
scholarly material available at minimum cost. Would that other uni- 
versity presses might follow the example of Columbia University Press, 
which in this case is to be felicitated on the legibility and very neat 
appearance of the volume. | 

In his introduction the author avers that other scholars have concerned 
themselves with the doctrine of divine imitation, but they have not 
treated the subject fully and exhaustively. He indicates that any attempt 
to clarify Plato’s teaching must be based on a philological study of the 
phrases used for the expression of the imitation of God. One should 
observe here that in describing the development of Plato’s thought he 
has adopted Ritter’s general classification of the Platonic dialogues 
according to their probable temporal sequence. Mr. Rutenber entertains 
the view that Plato’s God is a soul, and not the idea of the God. Many 
interpreters of Plato will disagree with him on this point. 

After a careful study of the terms, Geo, and, 
éavto, in their context, the writer arrives at the conclusion that they 
signify the same kind of relation to a higher being as, peé@e&is, and, 
 ptunots. He also indicates that Plato’s teaching is characterized by a 

certain incompleteness, and he admits that Christian philosophy per- 
fected that of Plato by its doctrine of a personal God who creates ex 
nthilo. He holds that not only living beings, but even inanimate objects 
have within them traces of the divine, and hence manifest some like- 
ness to God, although such an imitation of God is quite unconscious. 

The author further shows that it is the philosopher who is the true 
imitator of God. He strives to become like God by participating in 
wisdom and truth, and he seeks to do God’s will better, thus aiming at 
completeness of perfection, reXewrns. We find that the ideal philo- 
sophical life must be both contemplative and practical, according to 
Plato. The philosopher should not devote himself exclusively to the 
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- eontemplation of eternal things, for he may be obliged to leave his 
solitude at least temporarily in order to engage in administrative and 
governmental activities that he may make others, those who are not 
philosophers, more virtuous and also imitators of God. 

An attentive reading of Mr. Rutenber’s book reveals that he has 
competently discussed a deeply significant problem of Plato’s philosophy, 
and that he has examined it from every angle. This is apparent from | 
the numerous quotations from the dialogues in English, and the constant 
reference to the original Greek text. Of course, one is not always 
obliged to accept the interpretations of Plato advanced by the author. 
However, no one will deny that we have here an earnest and sincere 
study, and even a highly successful one, which must be recommended to 
every serious student of the writings of the great founder of the 
Academy. The author has appended a choice bibliography to his work 
which includes some of the most valuable modern and recent books 
on Plato. One may add that an adequate topical index has also been 
provided, which makes it easy to consult the volume on specific details. 


JOHN J. ROLBIECKI. 


Ancient Christian Writers. Edited by JoHANNES QuASTEN, S.T.D., 
and J. C. Puumps, Ph.D. No. 1. The Epistles of St. Clement of 
Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Newly translated and anno- 
tated by JAMES A. J., Ph.D. No. 2. St. Augustine, 
The First Catechetical Instruction. Translated and annotated by 
JosepH P. CuristopHER, Ph.D. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Bookshop, 1946. 


These two separate volumes, one from the apostolic age and the 
other from the high patristic period, represent the first fruits of a 
tremendous and timely undertaking. The distinguished editors, who 
have set themselves no less a task than bringing out a new and more 
faithful translation of the works of the Christian Fathers, are indeed 
to be congratulated on their enterprise and especially on the high 
standard attained in these initial offerings. Anyone at all acquainted 
with existing English versions will understand why Catholic scholars 
should deem such an exacting and arduous project worthwhile. This 
reviewer is happy to record that he had the inestimable privilege of 
hearing the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, personally iitsecoscuag a 
ne on the entire work and all engaged therein. 
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Both Dr. Kleist and Dr. Christopher are recognized authorities in 
_ classical and patristic lore. Their introductions and commentaries also 
bear evidence of a truly amazing erudition in related fields. In each 
instance the notes, references, and critical paraphernalia occupy the 
latter half of the book or almost as much space as the text itself. This 
arrangement will suit the beginner, who can enjoy uninterruptedly the 
_thought-content in clear, flowing, idiomatic language, as well as the 
mature scholar who will want to scrutinize, criticize, and compare. 
Incidentally the opinion is here ventured that surprisingly few slips 
will be found. 

In modern times Newman, and later Pope Leo XIII in Aeterni Patris, 
have amply shown the fundamental place occupied by the Fathers in 
any approach to wisdom whether human or divine. The scholastic 
philosopher therefore, along with the theologian and the apologist, will 
give a hearty welcome to these handy, useful volumes and to the many 
that are to follow. All will be of interest even though some will 
naturally be more significant for his purpose than others. For in- 
stance, both the books under discussion are important but he is more 
likely to be attracted to the work of Augustine. If, as Dr. Christopher 
says, catechesis in the Alexandrian school meant “a philosophical 
presentation of Christian dogma to meet the needs of cultured pagans ” 
then surely, we need much more of this type of thinking today. 
Only thus can the philosopher help himself’ and others to “ pierce 
to that eternal clearness from which even transitory things derive their 
radiance.” 

J. McDONALD. 


The Province and Function of Law. Law as Logic, Justice, and Social 
Control. A Study in Jurisprudence. By JULIUS STONE. Sydney: 
Associated General Publications Pty. Ltd., 1946. Pp. lxiv + 918. 
$18.00. 


This book is a major contribution to the field of contemporary juris- 
prudence and as such will doubtless serve to attract new interest in 
the intellectual aspects of the subject. Although it comes from Australia 
it owes much of its documentation and most of its stimulus to Harvard 
Law School, where Professor Stone assisted Dean Roscoe Pound in the 
course on jurisprudence between 1931 and 1936. The book itself has 
been in preparation for fourteen years. The patience and thoroughness 
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with which the literature in the field has been noted, digested, and 
evaluated,—in a manner not unlike Dean Pound would do himself if he 
ever publishes the long-promised treatise he has mentioned working 
on for about thirty years,—justifies the description of the resulting 
volume as formidable. In style, however, the book is not forbidding, 
but on the contrary is sufficiently well-written to provide reading sup- 
plementary to Pound’s Outlines in Jurisprudence for students and 
scholars alike. Many of the chapters, especially those on the less well- 
known continental jurists, will doubtless become assigned library reading 
whenever the book is available in sufficient quantities to satisfy student 
requirements. | | 

The treatment is by subject and school rather than chronological or 
biographical, but care is taken to locate the chief representatives of 
each school in time and place and to document their major contributions. 
A forty-six page bibliography at the end lists most of the current 
writings in the field. While the book is written from the standpoint of 
an Australian, the extent of its coverage will ensure its usefulness 
wherever the common law is studied. 

With such a wealth of material, detailed comment on many of the 
points at issue could well be undertaken in any adequate review of the 
work. However, since the subject-matter is legal as well as philosophi- 
cal, technical studies of equal value would better serve the need than 
sketchy comment on the many high-lights. Suffice it to say, therefore, © 
that for anyone seriously interested in the field of legal philosophy, 
there is much in this book which merits serious attention. 

In such an exhaustive volume, it is admittedly unfair to base a 
criticism on half a line in a footnote. Nevertheless, to a reader who, 
finding in the table of contents the unusual feature for a modern treatise 
of a chapter on the natural law, turns hopefully to the designated page, 
the disappointment is severe. With all due acknowledgment to the 
merits of W. Friedman’s treatise (reviewed in New Scholasticism, XIX, 
377, Oct. 1945) it comes as something of a shock to find in the biblio- 
graphical footnote on the first page of the chapter on natural law (page 
215) the direction to see for “ Roman Catholic Doctrine: W. Friedman, 
Legal Theory (1944) ec. v, xxii.” Nor is there sufficient amplification 
elsewhere of the neo-scholastic interpretation of the natural law to 
compensate for this shock, although intermittently throughout the book 
a few scholastic jurists are mentioned on different points. Can the 
bibliographical deficiency be due to the author’s oversight on this subject 
in spite of his care and thoroughness in general, or to lacunae in the 
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great resources of the Harvard Law Library, or to the lack of competent 
books published by scholastic jurists in the field? Whatever the cause, 
the effect on students, scholars, and jurists, and on those who would 
eare to know about a doctrine taught traditionally under scholastic 
auspices for centuries in many countries the world over, is distressing. 


| MIRIAM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D.C. 
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